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PREFACE 


These  six  short  studies  upon  Elizabethan  literature  are  based  upon 
thirteen  out  of  a  course  of  forty  lectures  delivered  at  the  Egyptian 
University.  A  great  deal  of  explanatory  matter  has  been  left  ont,  and 
each  study  made  complete  in  i  I  self.  I  have  given  to  this  book  the  title 
of  my  course  of  lectures,  although  it  obviously  gives  mere  glimpses  of 
the  subject.  My  aim  in  publishing  these  heterogeneous  essays  is  mainly 
to  illustrate  my  manner  of  introducing  Shakespeare  to  an  audience 
which  had  a?  yet  made  no  systematic  study  of  his  works  and  of  his  epoch. 

When  H.  fl.  Prince  Fouad  Pasha,  whose  encouragement  has  since 
been  invaluable,  called  me  to  lecture  at  the  Egyptian  University  upon 
the  English  drama,  there  was  no  hesitation  possible  as  to  the  snbject  of 
such  lectures.  Yet  the  responsability  of  interpreting  Shakespeare  is 
always  great,  particularly  in  such  a  case.  The  general  outcry  of  Egypt 
for  literary  culture  is  earnest  and  sincere,  and  cannot  be  ignored.  It  was 
therefore  no  unattractive  task  to  help  Egyptians  to  enter  upon  the  rich 
heritage  that  Englishmen  already  enjoy,  though  failure  in  such  a  task 
must  in  the  main  fall  upon  the  teacher.  My  excuse  for  undertaking  it 
lies  in  a  certain  experience  in  lecturing  to  foreign  students  upon  English 
literature,  and  in  my  enthusiasm  and  love  for  Shakespeare ;  any  success 
I  may  have  met  with  must  be  ascribed  to  the  greatness  of  my  subject  and 
to  the  honest  attention  of  the  audience. 

The  suddenness  of  my  call  from  France  to  Egypt,  and  the  grievous 
lack  of  material  in  the  young  library  of  the  University,  made  my  task 
more  difficult  to  accomplish,  and  I  was  forced  to  trust  to  a  fickle  memory 
more  than  I  care  to  do.  The  candid  critic  is  therefore  prayed  to  accord 
that  courteous  indulgence  which  has  always  been  shovvn  by  my  students. 

Cairo, 
April,  1910. 
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CHARACTERISTICS   OF   THE   ELIZABETHAN  AGE. 


Before  I  speak  of  individual  authors  of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth 
and  of  their  work  it  is  necess-.ry  to  give  some  general  account  of 
the  Age,  to  define  the  term  u  Elizabethan  "  as  it  is  used  in  the 
history  of  literature,  and  to  endeavour  to  explain,  as  far  as  may  be, 
the  peculiar  and  unique  qualities  which  characterize  the  literary 
productions  of  the  Elizabethans. 


I  know  well  that  too  often  in  literary  criticism  the  desire  to 
explain  a  particular  phenomenon  of  excellence  ivsults  almost  un- 
consciously in  an  endeavour  to  explain  it  away.  Too  often  the 
learned  critic  is  more  anxious  to  demonstrate  his  own  critical 
powers  than  to  maintain  the  literary  genius  of  his  author.  He 
adopts  the  role  of  detective-inspector,  with  his  critical  microscope 
and  bullseye  lantern,  and  a  host  of  small  keys  for  opening  little 
doors,  following  hard  on  the  tracks  of  that  elusive  villain,  Genius, 
who,  he  swears  it  upon  his  critical  honour,  shall  no  longer  escape 
law  and  order,  but  shall  be  bound  and  led  captive,  though  he  be  a 
very  will  o'  the  wisp.  Such  are  the  entomologists  of  criticism,  to 
change  the  metaphor,  who  dearly  love  to  have  their  man  nailed 
like  a  beetle  or  a  butterfly,  an  indubitable  specimen  of  a  well- 
ascertained  species.  This  lust  of  logic  is  best  exemplified  in  the 
scientific  theory  of  Taine,  whereby  literature  is  reduced  to  a  mere 
problem  of  mechanics,  and  elaborate  formulae  are  established  to 
measure  the  wind  of  genius  which  bloweth  where  it  listeth. 

The  sober  critic,  avoiding  such  extreme  literary  materialism, 
must  endeavour  merely  to  point  out  certain  phenomena  in  the 
various  domains  of  political,  ethical,  and  social  life,  parallel  to 
similar  phenomena  in  the  world  of  literature  which  may,  or  may 
not,  adequately  explain  one  author.  For  Genius,  by  definition,  is 
inexplicable. 
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The  term  "Elizabethan*'  in  very  wide  and  very  elastic.  Eliza- 
bethan literature  does  not  by  any  means  denote  the  literature 
written  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1558*1603),  Much 
Elizabethan  literature,  much  of  the  best  of  it,  was  the  product  of 
the  reigns  of  James  I  and  of  Charles  L  The  epoch  comprised  in 
the  term  may  be  taken  to  include  these  three  reigns,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  Virgin -Queen  up  to  the  Great  Rebellion. 
Why,  then,  is  the  name  Elizabethan  applied  to  the  whole  mass  of 
this  literature,  produced  during  a  long  period  of  some  ninety  years? 

It  is  a  question  of  literary  quality. 

The  manifold  productions  of  this  period  of  literature  bear  a 
sort  of  family  likeness  one  to  another,  and  certain  characteristics 
repeat  themselves,  pervading  prose,  drama,  lyric  and  epic  poetry 
alike,  extremely  difficult  to  define,  but  most  unmistakable.  There 
is  a  universal  touch  of  noble  freshness,  of  gallant  vigour,  of  sincerity, 
of  romance  and  high  passion,  of  enthusiasm  and  exuberance,  of 
deep  reality,  unfettered,  defying  all  rules,  fearing  nothing,  finding 
no  problem  too  difficult  or  too  delicate. 

The  essential  roots  of  .this  literature  are  freedom,  strength  and 
imagination,  a::d  from  these  spring  up  all  those  qualities  which 
make  it  unique  among  the  great  literatures  of  the  world. 

Let  us  see,  in  hurried  and  meagre  example,  how  these  root 
qualities  signalize  their  influence,  more  particularly  in  the  popular 
literature  of  the  stage,  with  which  [  am  at  present  engaged. 

The  Elizabethans  were  free  of  all  literary  rules.  Just  as 
England  set  at  naught  the  political  power  of  France  and  Spain,  and 
the  religious  power  of  Rome,  so  she  was  strong  enough  to  claim 
literary  liberty  and  to  throw  aside  the  yoke  of  bondage  which 
Greece  and  Rome  imposed  and  to  which  France  bowed  the  neck. 
Tbe  famous  unities,  based  unjustly  upon  the  authority  of  Aristotle, 
had  but  little  influence  on  Elizabethan  England.  Its  popular  literary 
genius  was  utterly  unconventional.  It  imposed  no  restraint  upon 
matter,  style  or  construction.  The  conventions  of  the  French  drama 
demand,  for  example,  that  the  style  of  tragedy  shall  be  noble.  The. 


English  drama  demands  that  it  shall  be  real.  Thus  we  find  Snakes- 
peare  and  his  fellows  putting  such  language  into  the  mouths  of  their 
characters  as  a  French  audience  would  have  hissed,  coarse,  vulgar, 
trivial,  obscene  often  enough,  but  infinitely  true  to  life. 

Our  Elizabethans,  again,  were  no  timid  race  of  folk.  They 
feared  no  problem  of  life,  and  shrank  back  before  no  dramatic 
situation,  however  delicate,  however  appalling,  however  loathsome 
even.  The  very  title  of  certain  masterpieces  of  Ford,  Massinger 
or  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  indicate  sufficiently  the  strength  and 
courage  of  treatment  necessary  to  attack  successfully  such  difficult 
subjects.  The  Elizabethans  were  indeed  a  race  of  deep-sea  sailors. 
Very  unlike  such  longshoremen  as  view  the  storm  from  afar  and 
admire  delicately,  they  set  full  sail  on  the  sea  of  life  and,  braving 
ils  dangers,  were  tossed  about  in  the  tempest  itself,  fearless  and 
high-browed.  We  believe  almost  that  even  Shakespeare,  with  his 
strong  sane  genius,  was  indeed  driven  near  the  reefs,  for  King 
Lear  and  Hamlet  mirror,  as  it  were,  devastating  storms  whence 
the  great  Explorer  has  returned,  safe,  but  tempest-torn.  In  such 
plays  as  these,  in  Othello,  in  The  Maid's  Treqedy,  in  The 
Duchess  of  Malfy,  in  The  Channeling,  to  name  only  supreme 
works,  the  poet  sees  life  in  its  most  painful  aspect,  nor  turns  away 
his  face  from  the  Medusan  horror,  but  carries  out  the  tragedy 
remorselessly  to  the  bitter  end,  "even  to  the  edge  of  doom".  There 
is  no  trace  in  such  productions  of  that  complacent  pity  ("pitie 
charmante",  says  Boileau)  which,  on  the  French  stage,  sent  away 
Romeo  and  Juliet  after  all  to  connubial  bliss,  and  timidly  comforted 
the  weaker  brethren  by  the  childish  bestowal  of  life  upon  the 
wrecked  souls  of  Hamlet  and  his  Ophelia. 

In  the  creations,  finally,  of  this  great  race  there  breathes  a  fiery 
spirit  of  poetry,  illuminating  even  the  darkest  tragedy  with  the  "light 
that  never  was  on  sea  or  land".  Ever-present  in  the  great  masters, 
Marlowe  and  Shakespeare,  it  flashes  out  at  times  also  in  the  lesser 
poets,  even  in  the  later  days  of  decadence.  In  that  gloomy  desperate 
play  The  Duchess  of  Malfy  for  example,  such  a  lightning  flash  of 
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ethereal  imagination  cleaves  the  mirky  sky  of  tragedy.  Ferdinand 
has  had  his  unhappy  sister  strangled,  and  is  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  terrible  reality  of  his  action.  Contemplating  the  fair  young 
Duchess  lying  dead  before  him,  whose  only  fault  was  that  of  having 
loved  too  well,  the  horror  and  the  pity  of  it  seize  him  by  the  heart^ 
and  he  cries  out  in  immortal  anguish  : 

"  Cover  her  face,  mine  eyes  dazzle  ;  — she  died  young."  One 
such  stroke  of  blinding  imagination,  of  complete  intuition,  raises 
the  whole  sordid  story  to  cosmic  heights. 


The  Elizabethan  touch,  I  repeat,  despite  its  impossibility  of 
definition,  is  unmistakable.  Sir  William  Davenant,  one  of  the  last 
Elizabethan  dramatists,  was  reputed  to  be  the  bastard  son  of 
William  Shakespeare.  Davenant  himself  was  far  from  denying  it, 
rather  he  gloried|in  the  idea.  This  appears  to  be  a  mere  legend, 
and  yet  there  is  a  certain  moral  to  be  drawn  from  it.  The  Eliza- 
bethans, in  truth,  formed  one  great  family  of  poets  and  writers. 
"  the  giant  race  before  the  flood"  as  Dryden  would  call  them.  Of 
this  family,  Marlowe  and  Spenser,  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson, 
were  the  great  sires,  who  fathered  many  and  sturdy  sons.  There 
followed  degenerate  descendants,  in  whom  their  fathers'  blood  ran 
yet,  but  feebly,  and  the  great  race  died  out,  leaving  no  posterity 
behind  it. 


Such  are  the  extraordinary,  the  unique  qualities  which  define 
the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  Age.  Why  did  such  a  literature, 
so  strongly  characterized,  spring  up  just  then,  and  blossom  forth  so 
abundantly?  Why  did  this  literature  possess  these  qualities  of 
freedom,  strength,  and  imagination  ? 

Ever  bearing  in  mind  the  restriction  laid  down  at  the  outset,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  enumerate  the  causes  underlying  the  sudden 
glory  of  the  Elizabethan  Age,  to  explain  the  influences  at  work,  and 
to  show  how  a  certain  quality  of  this  literature  is  closely  paralleled 
by  a  certain  influence  in  other  domains  of  activity. 


At  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  we  observe  a  great  crisis  in 
the  histoiy  of  the  world,  and  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of 
England.  We  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
witness  the  birth-pangs  of  Modern  Europe.  The  Renaissance  has 
begun,  and  the  key-not}  of  the  Renaissance  is  Liberty,  political, 
social  and  religious  liberty,  national  and  individual  liberty.  The 
literature  of  (he  Elizabethan  Age  is  the  expression  of  the  Renais- 
sance in  England,  of  the  revolt  against  the  chains  and  slavery  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

The  intellect  of  the  great  majority  had  been  altogether  uncul- 
tivated, Learning  was  in  the  hand  of  the  few,  mostly  clerics. 
Reading  was  almost  a  kind  of  magic.  Roger  Racon,  an  early 
scientist  and  chemist,  apparently  a  remarkable  person,  was  looked 
upon  as  a  wizard  inspired  by  the  devil,  a  fit  rival  to  Doctor  Faustus. 
The  great  nobles,  in  the  main,  and  more  than  one  king,  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  The  wrhole  people  was  in  the  worst  kind  of  bondage, 
in  the  grip  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  Even  the  educated 
priests  and  scholars  were  not  free  to  think  as  they  would.  They 
were  bound  down  by  the  barren  logic  and  syllogisms  of  Aristotle. 
The  intellects  of  all  were  in  slavery. 

The  souls  of  men  were  subjected  to  the  iron  rule  of  a  dogma- 
tic church.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  the  Queen  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  a  despot.  To  doubt  the  Catholic  faith,  to  think  freely, 
was  heresy,  and  heresy  was  punished  by  the  Inquisition  wiih 
torture  and  death.  The  body,  according  to  the  ideal  of  the  Middle 
Ages  should  be  kept  iti  constant  subjection  by  penances,  fasting, 
prayer,  by  a  life  of  asceticism.  The  imagination  moved  in  a 
narrow  circle,  turning  mainly  upon  religion  and  religious  symbolism, 
in  the  constant  and  paralysing  contemplation  of  death  and  eternity, 
Life  was  then  a  long  preparation  for  death,  "media  vita  in  morte 
sumus."  Every  man  walked  about  a  predestined  skeleton,  with  a 
shadowy  coffin  haunting  his  house  and  his  dreams.  The  Middle 
Ages  have  often  been  called,  injustly  in  some  senses,  jnstly  in  this, 
the  Dead  Ages. 
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The  Renais- 
sance. Age 
of  Freedom 


The  Renaissance  is  above  nil,  the  age  of  freedom.  The  word 
means  a  coming  to  life  again,  a  new  birth,  a  resurrection,  and  the 
world  risen  from  the  dead.  It  is  a  youthful  age,  full  of  vigour  and 
life.  The  Middle  Ages  taught  how  to  die  well,  how  to  prepare  for 
death;  the  Renaissance  taught  men  to  prepare  for  life,  and  to  live 
well,  The  Middle  Ages  warn  us  to  remember  death,  "memento 
mori"  and  paralyse  all  faculties,  while  the  Renaissance  cheers  us 
oil  to  action  -  "gather  ye  roses  while  ye  may",  says  old  Herrick. 
The  Middle  Ages  were  gloomy,  righteous,  and  pessimistic,  the 
Renaissance  gay,  wicked,  and  optimistic.  Freedom,  complete  even 
to  license,  marked  the  age. 

The  intellects  of  men  busied  themselves  with  new  problems, 
refusing  the  dogmas  of  tradition.  Education  spread,  and  reading 
became  more  widely  common.  The  nobles  were  the  first  to  feel 
the  new  impulse,  read  the  works  of  others,  even  wrote  themselves 
in  fruitful  emulation.  Henry  VIII  himself,  an  author  of  sorts,  and 
Queen  Elizabeth,  a  great  patron  of  literature,  set  the  example  of 
learning  to  their  subjects.  The  souls  of  men  were  freed  from  the 
benevolent  but  cramping  despotism  of  Rome.  The  Protestant 
Reformation  cast  off  the  power  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  men 
were  brought  to  think  on  religion  freely,  even  to  the  extent  of 
denying  all  religion.  Marlowe  himself  was  reputed,  credibly 
enough,  to  be  an  atheist. 

The  body  was  fto  longer  subjected  to  the  ill-treatment  of  the 
saints  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  difference  of  ideal  is  strikingly 
exampled  by  the  contrast  between  the  starved,  rigid  bodies  of  the 
saints  on  mediaeval  canvases*  With  burning  eyes  gazing  from  out 
of  a  pale,  hollow  face,  and  the  full,  sensuous,  rosy  beauty  of  a 
Venus  of  Giorgione^  lying  on  a  bed  of  crimson  velvet.  The  body 
is  looked  upon  as  a  good  friend,  an  excellent  servant,  to  be 
cultivated  and  fully  developed.  Unfortunately,  in  the  adoption  of 
this  Hellenic  conception,  the  Elizabethans  neglected  the  essentia^ 
axiom  of  moderation,  and  their  constant  tendency  towards 
exaggeration  resulted  in  much  debauchery,  drunkeness,  over-eating, 
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and  excess  in  all  the  delights  of  ths  senses. 

The  imagination  received  a  great  impetus  from  the  stirring 
life  of  these  times,  from  the  many  discoverk8  of  America  and 
other  new  lands  of  the  earth,  and  from  the  contact  of  foreign 
literatures,  Greek,  Latin,  and  notably  the  Hebrew  Bible,  newly  put 
into  the  vernacular. 

Such  were  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Renaissance  in 
its  moral  aspect  in  England,  corresponding  to  four  great  influences 
at  work  which  I  shall  now  consider  in  some  detail.  1°  -  the  Birth 
of  a  National  Conscience;  2°  -  The  Reformation  of  the  Church;  3°- 
the  Revival  of  Learning;  4°  -  The  Discovery  of  the  New  World. 

There 'is" a  great  difference  between  a  people  and  a  nation. 
The  Chinese,  for  example,  are  a  great  people,  but  no  great  nation. 
Japan,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  far  lesser  people,  yet  a  great  and  power- 
ful nation.  The  possession  of  a  national  conscience  makes  the 
difference  between  a  mere  people  and  a  nation.  The  pride  of 
family  expands  into  the  pride  of  race,  forming  a  political  unity,  bound 
together  by  ties  of  blood,  by  a  common  birth-right  and  by  a  common 
love  of  one  native  land,  the  Mother  of  all.  So  out  of  the  confused 
horde  of  a  people  arises  as  it  were  an  army  moving  in  ordered 
battalions  under  an  admired  chit  f,  welded  together  and  made  one 
by  the  ideal  discipline  of  patriotism.  Such  was  the  spirit  which 
inspired  with  a  noble  recklessness  and  adventurous  bravery  those 
gallant  Elizabethans  to  whose  notable  deeds  the  English  nation 
owes  its  great  heritage.  For  the  British  Empire  was  founded  by 
the  men  for  whom  Shakespeare  wrote  his  plays.  You  would  find, 
in  the  London  theatres,  weather-beaten  wanderers  standing  in  the 
pit,  glorious  groundlings,  newly  back  from  America,  from  the 
colony  of  Virginia,  "  drinking"  their  tobacco  with  the  envied  ease 
of  long  use,  telling  their  tales  magnificently  between  the  pufts  to 
open-mouthed  apprentices  nobly  emulous  of  their  glory,  tales  of 
storms  on  the  wild  Atlantic,  of  desperate  struggles  with  Spaniard 
and  Indian  on  land  and  sea,  of  cities  paved  with  gold,  of  ajl , the 
wondrous  beauty  of  the  strange  New  World :  while  all  waited  for 
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the  first  act  of  the   new    and   pleasant  comedy  of  Master  Will 
Shakespeare. 

The  English  nation  had  been  long  in  the  formation.  Since^the 
Norman  conquest  there  had  been*  a  long  struggle  against  French 
influence,  a  struggle  for  supremacy  between  Saxon  and  No£u:an. 
In  the  end,  the  old  English  stock  absorbed  the  French  element, 
and  the  English  language  absorbed  what  it  needed  of  the  French 
into  itself.  After  the  great  Hundred  Years'  War,  England  lost 
finally  all  its  possessions  in  France,  Calais  and  Honfleur,  the  last 
English  towns  on  the  Continent,  being  taken  back  by  the  French 
in  Queen  Mary's  reign.  Elizabeth,  who  followed,  thus  fougd  on 
her  accession  one  united  England,  one  language,  one  race,  one 
country.  The  work  of  nationalization  was  coir pleted  during  her 
reign  by  a  great  national  struggle  for  existence  against  Spain,  the 
mistress  of  the  world.  In  1588  the  huge  fleet  of  Spain,  under  the 
double  aegis  of  patriotic  and  religious  fervour,  set  forth  from  Cadiz 
to  crush  the  pirate  and  the  heretic,  England.  But  in  the  English 
Channel,  the  small  ill-found  fleet  of  England  fell  upon  the  In- 
vincible Armada,  put  it  to  confusion,  and  the  winds  of  Heaven 
achieved  the  work  of  iran. 

This  great  peril  and  this  great  victory  brought  young  England 
to  manhood,  giving  an  added  consciouness  of  national  dignity  and 
a  sober  fullness  of  ardent  patriotism. 

Queen  Eliza-  At  the  head  of  state  stood  the  young  Virgin  Queen,  slender,  gracious 
and  of  noble  bearing,  who  awakened  in  the  hearts  of  her  English 
people  a  romantic  adoration  and  an  enthusiasm  of  loyalty,  which 
rose  to  an  unexampled  pitch  of  fervour  in  the  dark  hours  of  the 
Spanish  invasion.  "In  the  year  1588,"  says  a  contemporary, 
"I  did  live  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Strand  near  St.  Clement's 
uchurch,  when  suddenly  there  came  a  report  to  us  (it  was  in 
"December,  much  about  five  of  the  clock  at  night,  very  dark)  that 
uthe  Queen  was  £one  to  Council,  'and  if  you  will  see  the  Queen, 
"you  must  come  quickly.'  Then  we  all  ran,  when  the  Courtgates 
"were  set  open,  and  no  man  did  hinder  us  from  coming  in,  where 
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"there  was  a  far  greater  company  than  was  usually  at  Lenten 
"sermons,  and  when  we  had  staid  there  an  hour  and  that  the  yard 
"was  full,  there  being  a  number  of  torches,  the  Queen  came  out  in 
"great  state.  Then  we  cried  "  God  save  your  Majesty  !  God  save 
"your  Majesty !"  Then  the  Queen  turned  to  us  and  said  "  God 
"bless  you  all,  my  good  people  !"  then  we  cried  again;  "God  bless 
"your  Majesty  :  God  bless  your  Majesty ;  "  Then  the  Queen  said 
"again  to  us  "  You  may  well  have  a  greater  prince,  but  you  shall 
"never  have  a  more  loving  prince/*  And  so  looking  one  upon 
"another  a  while  the  Queen  departed.  This  wrought  such  an 
"impression  upon  us,  for  shows  and  pageantry  are  ever  best  seen 
"by  torchlight,  that  all  the  way  long  we  did  nothing  but  talk  what 
"an  admirable  Queen  she  was,  and  how  we  would  adventure  our 
'  'lives  to  do  her  service." 

Shakespeare  himself  was  one  apostle  of  this  new  national 
gospel,  glorifying,  the  great  deeds  of  English  history  in  a  series  of 
noble  plays ;  and  an  ardent  patriotic  crowd  flocked  to  the  theatre 
to  see  the  Pageant  of  the  English  Kings,  worthily  represented  by 
the  Master's  genius.  / 

The  Reformation  of  the  Church  was  again  the  work  of  the 
spirit  of  liberiy  in  the  sphere  of  religion,  and  resulted  in  a  revolt  of 
half  Christendom  against  the  authority  of  the  Pope  and  the  Church 
of  Rome.  It  was  a  protest  against  dogti  atism,  tradition  and 
superstition,  and  founded  the  Protestant  church.  The  movement 
triumphed  in  England  in  a  curious  manner.  There  it  was  not  so 
much  a  religious  protest  as  a  revolt  against  the  political  power  of 
Rome.  England  owes  her  religious  liberty  partly  to  a  strange  and 
unworthy  circumstance.  King  Henry  VIII  had  been  one  of  the 
most  ardent  supporters  of  Rome  and  had  written  a  Defense  of  the 
Tatholic  Faith.  Even  to-day,  by  a  strange  irony,  the  Kings  of 
England,  sworn  by  oath  to  abhor  Romish  heresy,  bear  on  their 
coins  Ihe  title  then  given  by  the  Pope,  Fidei  Defensor,  Defender  of 
the  Faith.  Now  Henry,  the  most  lustful  of  the  headlong  Tudors^ 
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saw  very  few  pretty  maids  whom  he  did  not  desire  ("paucas  vidit 
pulchrjores  qvias  non  co.ncupierit"  says  the  chronicler.)  Being 
married  to  Catherine  of  Aragon,  he  saw  "a  pretty  maid,"  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  found  himself  obliged  (Anne  being  an  ambitious  and 
prudent  girl)  to  marry  her  and  divorce  Catherine.  The  consent  of 
the  .Church  was  ne.cessary,  but  the  Pope  was  steadfast  in  refusing. 
Therefore  Henry  determined  to  do  without  it.  J3e  consecrated  by 
his  .royal  authority  the  long-brewing  Protestant  revolt  in  England, 
broke  away  fr.ojn  Rome,  created  the  English  Church  and  declared 
himself  its  head.  Then  he  gave  himself  permission  to  divorce 
Catherine  and  married  the  beautiful  Anne.  Thus  Henry  VIII,  to 
divorce  his  earthly  wife,  was  forced  to  deny  his  spiritual  bride, 
and  England  was  freed  of  Piome.  There  was  an  end  of  authority 
and  tradition  in  religion,  for,  being  denied  to  the  Apostolic 
Qhurch  of  Rome,  such  power  could  hardly  be  claimed  "by  :the  new 
Englisji  Church.  Numerous  sects  arose  and  religion  became  a 
n^atter  for  the  judgement  of  each  man.  Liberty  of  thought  became 
often  free-thought,  atheism. 

Ifuence   of  T°  *ne  Reformation  we  owe  one  of  the  greatest  monuments 

the  Bible  of  English  literature,  the  Bible,  which,  forbidden  by  the  Roman 

Church  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  was  now  put  into  English.  The 
Jewish  .01$  Testament  in  Hebrew  and  the  Christian  New  Testament 
and  .Gospels  in  Greek  were  translated  and  published  in  1535  by 
Miles  Goverdale.  The  wonderful  Bishops'  Bible  followed  in  1568, 
a  model  of  inspired  zeal  aud  reverence.  The  Bible  has  had  upon 
English  literary  style  a  strong  and  abiding  influence.  It  is  full  of 
poetry,  a  veritable  revelation  of  Oriental  in  agination.  There  is 
the  sacred  poetry  of  the  Jewish  prophets  Isaiah  and  Ezechiel,  full 
of  dignified  eloquence  and  of  gorgeous  imagery:  the  wondrous 
Song  of  Solomon,  inspired  with  sensuous  beauty,  a  pure  n~ aster- 
piece  of  the  poetry  of  love ;  there  is  the  Book  of  Revelations,  an 
unequalled  flight  of  apocalyptic  imagination;  there  are  the 
historical  Books,  which  revealed  the  romance  of  ancient  history, 
the  loves,  the  sorrows  and  the  struggles  of  men  and  women  long 
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dead,  the  battles  of  the  great  nations  of  old,  Egyptians  and 
Assyrians,  Babylonians  and  Persians ;  and  the  very  world  itself 
dawns  afresh  in  the  pages  of  the  Pentateuch. 

The  poetry  of  the  East  and  the  romance  of  the  East,  thus 
revealed,  took  hold  on  English  literature  firmly,  giving  it  new 
power.  By  no  European  nation  has  it  been  so  well  understood,  so 
thoroughly  absorbed  as  by  the  English,  and  there  seems  to  be 
indeed  a  certain  kinship  between  the  imagination  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  the  imagination  of  the  Oriental. 

The  Reformation  brought  then  to  England  religious  freedom 
and  an  immense  poetic  influence,  inspiring  the  Elizabethans  in  new 
spheres  of  thought  and  imagination. 

The  influence  of  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Bible  was  The  Revival 
parallel  to  that  of  olher  literatures  with  which  the  English  people  of  Learning 
had  now  come  into  close  contact  The  Revival  of  Learning  indicates 
a  new  and  powerful  movement  towards  increased  culture,  towards 
education  in  general  and,  in  particular,  towards  the  study  of  the 
classical  literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome.  For  a  century  already 
this  movement  had  been  in  rapid  progress.  Shakespeare  was 
born  in  1564,  and  the  great  impetus  was  given  almost  exactly  one 
hundred  years  before,  when  the  Turks  besieged  and  sacked 
Constantinople.  Constantinople  was,  from  the  time  of  the  East- 
ern Byzantine  Empire  (already  in  the  5th  century  Rome  had  been 
sacked  by  the  Goths)  the  great  treasure-house  of  classical  literature. 
Much  study  of  the  classics  had  been  carried  on  there  by  learned 
men,  but  iu  the  rest  of  Europe  they  were  almost  completely 
unknown.  This  band  of  scholars,  cloistered  in  Constantinople, 
was  forced  to  take  to  flight  before  the  Turkish  invasion,  carried 
with  them  their  libraries  and  migrated,  across  the  Mediterranean, 
mainly  to  Italy.  There  Italian  and  Greek  scholars  worked  to- 
gether on  the  old  manuscripts ;  copying,  translating,  lecturing, 
publishing.  The  old  tedious  process  of  copying  by  hand  was 
just  being  superseded  by  the  new  process  of  printing,  lately, 
invented  by  Gutenberg.  Books  could  now  be  produced  by  the 
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hundred,  literature  became  the  property  not  of  the  few,  but  of  all, 
and  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  were  spread  broadcast  from  the 
printing  presses  of  men  like  Aldus  in  Italy,  of  Caxton  in  England. 
Beginning  in  Italy  and  spreading  to  France,  Germany  andJEngland, 
an  immense  wave  of  enthusiasm  for  these  ancient  literatures,  and 
for  literature  in  general,  broke  overall  Europe.  French,  English  and 
Italian  scholars  rivalled  in  an  admiration  without  limit  for  the 
elegance  of  Cicero,  the  philosophic  grace  of  Plato,  the  dignity  of 
Seneca,  the  beauty  of  Virgil  and  the  grandeur  of  Homer.  Such  lite- 
rary masterpieces  as  they  had  never  known  were  now  fully  revealed 
to  them,  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  of  Homer,  the  Aeneid  of  Vergil, 
the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  the  Histories  of  Tacitus,  the  Lives  of 
Plutarch,  and  a  hundred  more.  Two  great  civilizations  were  laid 
open,  the  Latin,  stern,  martial  and  philosophic;  the  Hellenic, 
graceful,  artistic  and  poetical.  Two  great  literatures  were 
studied  with  zeal.  New  models  of  literary  style,  new  models  of 
civic  virtue,  new  conceptions  of  life,  new  aesthetic  ideals,  com- 
bined to  inspire  Europe  waking  from  sleep.  The  History  of  Greece 
and  Rome  was  full  of  the  romance  of  the  great  struggles  of  Athens 
and  Sparta  against  the  power  of  Persia  and  of  the  conquering 
march  of  the  Roman  eagle.  Their  mythology  brought  the  gods 
back  to  earth,  set  all  nature  strangely  living,  sent  Phoebus  daily  on 
his  fiery  way,  while  nightly  chaste  Diana  rode  triumphant  in  the 
sky;  peopled  the  woods  with  Fauns  and  Dryads,  and  the  ocean 
with  the  sea-maidens  with  Neptune  and  his  trident,  and  made 
the  constellated  heavens  a  field  of  storied  vision- 

The  imagination  of  the  men  of  the  Renaissance,  aflame 
already  with  these  strong  wines,  was  completely  intoxicated  by  a 
final  revelation,  the  discovery  of  the  New  World. 

Just  -  as  the  intellectual  \vorld  of  our.  ancestors  had  been 
doubled  by  the  discovery  and  study  of  classic  literatures  and 
civilisation,  so  their  knowledge  of  the  physical  world  was  im- 
measurably increased  by  the  discovery  of  whole  new  continents. 
The  New  World  of  America  was  gradually  revealed  to  Europe. 
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Navigators  had  set  forth  to  seek  for  an  island,  Atlantis,  and  turried 
back,  fearing  they  had  mi  used  it !  Others,  more  daring,  sailed  on, 
and  found  an  immense  Continent.  \\Tiile  Columbus,  Cabot  and 
Amerigo  Vespucci  explored  the  West,  other  men  sailed  south  and 
east,  finding  South  Africa  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  Pizarro  and  his 
Spanish  troops  in  Panama  looked  out  from  a  peak  of  Darien  over  a 
vast  new  ocean.  Cortes  reached  the  wonderful  capital  of  the  Incas 
of  Mexico  in  1511),  and  a  year  later  a  European  vessel,  the  first, 
sailed  westwards  to  the  East  over  the  unknown  seas  of  the  Pacific. 
Every  day  in  the  Thames,  at  Bristol,  at  Plymouth  there  arrived,  in 
Shakespeare's  day,  ships  sorely  battered  from  their  long  voyages 
to  Iceland,  Greenland,  America,  the  Indies,  from  East  and  West, 
from  North  and  South.  Old  sea-dogs,  stout  mariners  like  Drake, 
Frobisher  and  Hawkins  were  the  heroes  of  the  popular  imagina- 
tion. Thrice  Frobisher  went  forth  in  search  of  the  famous  North- 
West  passage  to  China,  visiting  Greenland,  and  bringing  back  with 
him  a  load  of  gold  and  minerals,  bringing  a  living  Esquin  aux  with 
his  canoe.  Drake  sailed  round  the  world  in  three  years  (1577-1580) 
and  returned  full  of  strange  stories  and  laden  with  great  riches, 
telling  of  America,  the  Treasure  House  of  the" world,  of  the  huge 
mountains,  the  snow-clad  Andes,  of  wonderful  islands  in  the  wide 

South  Seas,  of  fairy  lands  and  enchanted  gardens.  }ts 

lectual  in- 
This  knowledge   and  these  wonderful  stories  were   quickly      fluences 

spread,  in  the  taverns  of  Bristol  and  London,  and  in  travel-books 
hastily  printed,  full  of  new  matter  and  devoured  by  eager  readers. 
An  immense  curiosity  was  awakened,  imagination  and  conjecture 
ran  riot,  and  men  thirsted  for  more  knowledge.  What  knowledge 
they  had  shook  them  out  of  their  old  ways  of  thought.  New 
questions  arose.  They  had  been  content  to  think  of  their  own 
religion,  their  own  civilisation  as  being  complete  and  perfect.  Now 
they  came  in  face  of  new  civilisations,  new  religions,  new  social 
orders,  new  moral  systems.  They  were  led  to  compare,  to  doubt 
the  excellence  of  their  own  ways.  Montaigne  roundly  affirms  that 
the  Indian  has  a  superior  civilisation  to  the  European.  Bnrton, 
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driven  to  "the  horrible  consideration  of  the  diversity  of  Religions5' 
reflects  whether  Christians  may  "challenge  that  universality  of 
God"  as  they  do.  Shall  the  unhappy  Indian,  ignorant  of  Christ, 
be  damned  for  ever,  or  "these  honest  Worthies  and  Philosophers," 
says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "  which  died  before  this  Incarnation  y 
How  strange  to  them  will  sound  the  history  of  Adam,  when  they 
will  suffer  for  him  they  never  heard  of ! " 

The  discovery  of  the  New  World  had,  then,  a  great  influence 
upon  the  Elizabethans,  turning  their  minds  towards  the  considera- 
tion of  new  problems,  and  stimulating  their  imaginations  to  a 
prodigious  degree. 


Characteris-  This  £reat  mass  °^  eternal  influences,  which  I  have  tried  to 

tics  of  the  depict,  however  faintly  I  may  have  succeeded,  converging  upon  the 
England  of  the  Renaissance,  and  finding  there  congenial  soil  for 
growth,  developed  an  age  of  extraordinary  quality.  The  Elizabe- 
than age  was  marked  by  a  profound  freedom  and  individualism  of 
thought  and  action,  by  an  immense  intellectual  curiosity,  by  a 
powerful,  wild  imagination,  and  an  intense  energy.  It  was 
intolerant  of  all  form  and  moderation,  and  put  no  restraint  upon 
passion  and  the  appetites,  a  pagan  age  of  extravagance  and  excess 
in  all  domains,  intellectual,  moral  and  aesthetic,  yet  deeply  touched 
to  a  universal  and  kindly  humanism. 

Such  was  the  stirring  age  in  which  Shakespeare  and  his 
fellows  lived  and  moved,  and  such  was  the  spirit  that  their  works 
mirror  more  or  less  faithfully  and  completely,  in  the  measure  of 
the  power  that  their  genius,  burning  brightly  or  dimly,  gave  them 
for  literary  creation. 
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MARLOWE  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  WIST 


The  Elizabethan  drama  was  founded,  and  first  raised  to  a 
constant  height  of  literary  value,  by  a  school  ,of  young  writers  wbo,  reflected  in 
having  all  drunk  more  or  less  deeply  at  the  founts  of  classical  the  individ- 
leai-ning,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  are  -known  in  the  history  of  lite-  ual 
rature  as  .the  University  Wits.  In  the  lives  and  works  of  such  men 
as  Marlowe,  Greene,  Lodge,  Lyly,  Peele,  Kashe  and  Kyd,  we  see  the 
varied  <jn$uences  of  the  time  in  direct  operation,  and  in  most 
cases  we  see  -the  in  an  carried  off  ibis  feet  by  the  irresistible  tide 
qf  the  Renaissance  with  which  he  had  come,  perbaps,  into  too 
close  contact.  Their  lives  present  those  characteristics  of  Bohe- 
mian license  and  .irregularity  which  we  have  long  since  resigned 
ourselves  to  regard  as  the  lamentable  right  of  the  artist.  There 
was  hot  young  blood  in  .their  veins,  and  there  was  heady  wine  on 
broadi  at  the  universities  whidi  set  them  further  afire.  If  they 
were  touched  .finely  to  fine  issues,  often,  alas,  they  were  touched 
Otherwise  io  other  issues,  It  was  inevitable.  Still  they  thought 
bravely,  felt  greatly,  imagined  gallantly;  and  into  ttoe  mould  of 
poem,  pamphlet  and  play  they  cast  white-hot  the  thoughts, 
emotions  and  imaginations  of  their  hearts.  Fair  images  of  the 
commotion  of  their  being,  they  produced  wild,  unmeasured  works, 
formless,  yet  not  void  ;  plays  full  of  lyric  intensity,  rendered  great 
by  the  hazard  of  inspiration,  by  the  magic  power  of  poetry. 

Their  works  faithfully  ir  irror  their  lives.  It  will  be  of  interest 
therefore  to  describe  the  lives  of  two  such  men  as  Lodge  and 
Greene,  so  diversely  characteristic  of  the  time,  which  help  us  to 
understand  the  manner  and  quality  of  their  works:  and  then  to 
consider  the  works  of  one  man.  Marlowe,  which  crystallize  the 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  in  dramatic  representation. 


Thomas 

Lodge 

(1558-1625) 


The    call 
Romance 
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The  life  of  Thomas  Lodge  runs  through  an  extraordinary 
kaleidoscope  of  varied  activities.  Born  possibly  in  1558,  he  was 
the  son  of  a  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  obviously  of  good  family  and 
of  a  certain  wealth.  At  Trinity ,  College,  Oxford,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  number  of  great  dead  man  in  their  books,  and 
imbibed  their  thoughts,  now  living  and  working  strenuously  in 
mens'brains.  He  would  draw  no  less  profit  from  the  eager  life  of 
the  university  into  which  he  was  thrown,  from  warm,  generous 
fellowship  with  young  men  like  himself,  notable  persons  like 
George  Peele,  the  humorous  jester,  or  Lyly,  the  quaint  and  fant- 
astic. From  Oxford  in  1578  (he  must  have  entered  at  a  very  early 
age,)  he  proceeded  to  Lincoln's  Inn  to  study  law.  There  is  some 
reason  for  believing  that  he  was  none  too  good  a  student  there, 
though  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  assert  that  he  ever  "  broke 
Scogan's  head",  spent  merry  nights  "in  the  windmill  in  St. 
George's  field",  or  paid  too  much  attention  to  the  Jane  Nightworks 
who  peopled  those  visions  of  the  mad  days  at  Clement's  and  Gray's 
Inns  which  lusty  Shallow  recalled  in  his  old  age  with  such  regret- 
ful gusto.  At  any  rate,  Lodge  soon  abandoned  the  pursuit  of  law, 
and  in  1580  answered  the  call  of  literature,  pouring  out  pamphlets 
and  satires,  and  venturing  higher  flights  in  the  drama;  by  all  of 
which  he  raised  up  against  himself  the  wrath  of  excellent  Stephen 
Gosson,  who  indignantly  brands  him  as  a  "playmaker,  an  Epicure 
and  an  Atheist."  From  these  polemics  and  from  the  snares  of 
London  life  he  escaped  in  1584,  falling  "from  books  to  arms",  as 
he  says  himself,  aud  we  find  him  on  ship-board  witn  Captain 
Clarke,  obeying  in  turn  the  call  of  romantic  patriotism,  on  a 
pirating  expedition  to  the  Canaries.  In  the  intervals  of  tedium,  unre- 
lieved by  skirmishes  with  Spanish  enemies,  Lodge  occupied  himself 
in  his  cabin  with  a  romance  of  love,  and  beguiled  the  time  with  the 
penning  of  ftosalynde,  Euphues  Golden  Legacy,  a  u  delectable  love- 
history,"  and  of  other  poetical  efforts,  all  of  which  he  published 
with  great  applause  in  1589-90.  He  announced  at  the  same  time 
that  he  would  now  definitely  break  off  his  transitory  connection  with 


the  stage  and 

"Write  no  more  of  that  whence  shame  doth  grow, 
Or     tie     my    pen      to     penny-knaves      delight ; 
But  live  with  fame  and  so  for    fame    to   write." 
This    determination  was  inspired  by  the  desire  to  do  the 
genteel  thing,     Lodge  did  not  wish  to  be   counted  among  the 
actor- play wrights   who  wrote  and  acted   for  a  living,  for  to  win 
bread  by  literature  has  never  been  a  fashionable  pursuit,  and  the 
stage  was  then  looked  upon  as  positively  degrading.     It  is  credible 
enough  that  Shakespeare  was  sincere  in  his  lamentations  : 
"Alas,   'tis    true  I  have  gone  h<?re  and  there 
And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view." 
The  drama  was   decidedly  not   looked  upon   as  literature. 
Rarely  indeed,  in  the  history  of  the  stage,  has  one  who  trod  the 
boards  himself  been  able  to  reconcile  this  vocation  with  a  claim  to 
literary  glory  among  his   contemporaries.       The  popular  stage 
smacked  of  the   commercial,   and   catering  for  it  was  largely  a 
matter  of  knowledge  of  the  palate  of  its  patrons.  One  might  almost 
draw  a  parallel  between  the  attitude  of  Theseus  and  his  court 
towards    those   "  base  mechanical  patches "   who  presented  the 
tedious  brief  scene  of  their  own  invention,  and  that  of  the  spect- 
ators, nobles  and  groundlings,  applauding  or  damning  an  "excel- 
lent new  play,"   written  and  acted  for  their  delectation  by  the 
company  of  a  London  theatre.     Such  companies  of  actors  and 
dramatists,  often  wandering  in  the  provinces,  acting  in  inn-yards 
or  barns,    were   classed  almost  with  rogues  and  vagabonds ;  and 
even  the  most  successful  and  respected  of  them  received  a  licence 
to  play  only  under  the  protecting  patronage  of  some  nobleman, 
whose  titular  servants  they  became. 

"Writing  for  fame,"  then,  meant  for  Shakespeare  the  produc- 
tion of  Venus  and  Adonis,  Lucrece  and  the  Sonnets ;  for  Marlowe, 
of  Hero  and  Leander ;  and  the  literary  glory  they  enjoyed  among 
their  contemporaries  was  founded  upon  these  poem*  almost 
exclusively. 


The  drama 
no  "genteel" 
pursuit 


In  the  year  1592  we  find  Greene,  with  whom  Lodge  was  on 
terms  of  great  intimacy,  looking  after  the  publication  of  a  prose 
work  by  his  absent  friend,  a  further  effort  in  Euphuistic  romance. 
The  unfortunate  Greene  died  shortly  afterwards,  while  Lodge  was 
still  at  sea,Fonce  more  exploring,  pirating,  freebooting,  on  a  luckless 
expedition  headed  by  the  famous  Cavendish,  who  went  far  and 
fared  extremely  ill.  In  1593,  on  his  return,  Lodge  challenged 
fame  with  a  fine  collection  of  sonnets  to  Philtis  besides  other 
poetical  efforts,  and  finally,  in  1596,  a  last  romance,  A  Margarite 
of  America,  inspired  by  his  voyages  to  the  New  World. 

Thereafter  he  was  converted  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
married  a  second  wife  of  the  same  confession,  and  further  showed 
the  changed,  sober  cast  of  his  life,  falling  from  arms  and  literature 
alike,  and  settled  down  in  London  to  the  pursuit  of  the  law. 
Restless  still,  he  soon  left  this,  and  went  to  Avignon  in  France  to 
study  medecine.  There  he  graduated  and,  returning  to  England, 
attained  great  success  as  a  physician.  After  religious  or  other 
personal  difficulties,  which  forced  him  to  continue  his  medical 
career  in  Holland,  he  returned  again  hone.  Certain  works  of  a 
learned  nature  closed  his  literary  career,  and  he  died  in  London  in 
1615,  at  the  age  of  67,  the  only  University  Wit  who  died  at  such  a 
reverend  ag^  and  in  such  odour  of  respectability, 

The  career  of  Lodge  is  extremely  interesting  in  its  extraordin- 
ary variety.  Lawyer,  dramatist,  poet,  satirist,  freebooting  sailor  and 
explorer,  doctor  and  savant,  throughout  all  his  vicissitudes, 
whether  he  pulled  "  his  oar  in  every  paper  boat "  or  in  Cavendish's 
gallion,  he  seems  nevertheless  to  have  kept  his  head.  A  manly 
fellow,  fairly  virtuous,  undeniably  courageous,  he  did  not  fall  into 
the  vice  or  debauchery  which  clogged  the  feet  of  such  a  man  as 
Greene,  whose  career  offers  no  romantic  interest  of  adventurous 
incident  or  of  eager  curiosity  of  knowledge,  such  as  characterized 
the  life  of  Lodge,  but  a  different,  more  poignant  interest  of  human 
frailty  running  the  gamut  of  all  the  emotions. 


Robert  Greene  was  born  at  Norwich,  about  the  year 
1560.  In  1575  already  he  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  certainly  struck  up  a  friendship  with  two  kindred  spirit?, 
Marlowe  and  Nashe.  After  taking  the  usual  degrees  he  left 
Cambridge  in  1583  and  travelled  abroad,  making  more  than  one 
tour  on  the  Continent  and  visiting  Spain  and  Italy,  France  and 
Germany,  and  even  Denmark  and  Poland,  according  to  his  own 
account.  The  autobiographical  writings  of  Greene  are  almost  our 
only  authority  in  the  matter  of  his  life,  and  carry,  to  my  mind,  instant 
conviction  of  verity  on  the  whole,  allowing  for  a  certain  rosserie  and 
journalistic  tendency  to  extravagance. 

Greene  speaks  himself  of  the  effects  of  these  tours  more 
than  once,  and  in  particular  tells  us  that  in  Italy  he  "learnt 
such  wickedness  as  he  dare  not  speak  of."  A  more  complete 
account  of  the  probable  influence  of  such  foreign  travels  is  to 
be  found  in  Nashe' s  The  Unfortunate  Traveller,  or  Life  of  Jacke 
Wilton,  which  he  published  in  1594.  Jacke  Wilton  gives  in 
this  book  the  impressions  of  his  voyages,  autobiographical 
reminiscences  of  Nashe,  more  or  less  dished  up  for  general  cons- 
sumption.  Jacke  has  little  to  say  of  France,  beyond  remarking  a 
general  vanity  and  frivolity  among  the  French.  In  Germany  and 
Holland,  he  says,  even  the  most  assiduous  student  may  learn  only 
the  lessons  of  drunkenness  and  dull  verbosity.  In  a  long  disputa- 
tion between  Luther  and  Carolostadius,  "a  mass  of  words  they 
heaped  up  against  the  Mass  and  the  Pope,  but  I  remember  no 
further  particulars.  Luther  had  the  louder  voice,  Carolostadiu8 
went  beyond  him  in  beating  and  banging  with  his  fists,"  and 
Nashe  adds  very  characteristically  :  "  they  said  nothing  to  make  a 
man  laugh,  and  so  I  left  them !"  "  God  so  love  me,"  he  continues, 
"as  I  do  love  the  quick-witted  Italians  and  mortally  detest  this 
surly,  swinish  generation."  From  Italy  and  Venice  he  learned 
more  than  the  mere  plentiful  handling  of  beer  pots.  Italy  and  the 
Italians  were  held  in  extremely  evil  repute ;  their  morals  were 
incredibly  corrupt,  vice  and  cruelty  reigned  universally,  and  that 
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Machiavellian  virtu,  which  meant  mere  skill,  will-power,  and 
savoir-faire,  was  glorified  in  defiance  of  hun.drum  moral  consider- 
ations. A  virtuoso  had  no  need  to  be  virtuous.  The  emotions 
of  love  and  hatred,  anger  and  revenge,  ambition,  and  the  lust  of  the 
flesh  and  of  the  eye,  were  the  only  motives  of  action.  Italy  was 
the  fair  Circe  of  Europe  who  by  her  corrupt  charm  turned  men 
into  swine,  wallowing  in  evil  passion :  "  Inglese  italianato,  diavolo 
incarnato,"  says  the  proverb. 

T  .„  Corrupted  alike  by  Italy  and  London,  Greene  and  his  friend 

London  Nashe  led  a  miserable  life  in  London,  in  alternate  intervals  of 

feverish  literary  activity  and  of  headlong  dissipation,  ever  shifting 
to  make  a  living  and  to  settle  the  long  account  of  their  reckless 
debaucheries.  They  lived,  with  other  fellows  like  themselves, 
brilliant  and  vicious,  in  a  constant  tempest,  amid  the  thunders  of 
the  law  and  police,  under  a  pelting  rain  of  unpaid  bills  and  deb  Is, 
"  Who  among*us,"  says  Nashe,  "but  is  subject  to  debt  and  deadly 
sin."  One  at  least  of  them,  Nashe  himself,  knew  the  horrors  of  a 
London  prison  only  too  well.  We  know  that  Greene,  after  a  first 
plunge  into  the  whirlpool  of  London  life,  returned  to  his  native 
Eastern  counties  and  married.  Let  him  tell  the  story  himself. 

8 1  married  a  gentleman's  daughter  of  good  account,  with 
whom  I  lived  for  awhile,  but  forasmuch  as  she  would  persuade  me 
from  my  wilful  wickedness,  after  I  had  a  child  by  her,  I  cast  her 
oft,  having  spent  up  the  marriage  money  which  I  obtained  by  her. 
Then  left  I  her  at  six  or  seven,  who  went  into  Lincolneshire,  and 
I  to  London ;  where  in  short  space  I  fell  into  favor  with  such  as 
were  of  honorable  fand  good  calling.  But  heere  note,  that  though 
I  knew  how  to  get  a  friend,  yet  I  had  not  the  gift'to  keep  a  friend ; 
for  hee  that  was  my  dearest  friend,  I  would  bee  sure  so  to  behave 
myself  towards  him,  that  he  should  ever  after  professe  to  bee  my 
utter  ennemie,  or^else  vowe  never  to  come  into  my  company." 

At  different  times,  indeed,  he  managed  to  estrange  even  such 
close  friends  as  Marlowe  and  N'ashe.  Despite  possible  efforts  and 
helpless  repentance,  carried  away  still  by  "wilful  wickedness",  he 
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sank  more  and  more  deeply  into  sin.  It  was  probably  while  flying 
from  his  young  wife  that  he  had  that  experience,  recounted  in  the 
Groatsworth  of  Wit,  which  persuaded  him  to  take  to  play-writing, 
and  wherein  he  figures  under  the  name  of  Roberto. 

"On  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  sat  one  that  heard  this     The    cal1  of 

tlie  StclCfe 

sorrow,   who  getting  over  came   towards  him   and  brake   off  his 
passion.     When  he  approached,  he  salu  led  Roberto."     The  stran- 
ger, wishful  to   comfort  Roberto,  pitied  that  a  man  of  learning 
should  "live  in  lack",  and  Roberto  uttered  his  grief  and  besought 
advice  as  to  how  he  might  be  employed.  "  Why,  easily,  quoth  he, 
and  greatly  to  your  benefit;  for  men  of  my  profession  get ]  by 
scholars  their  whole  living."     "  What  is  your  profession?",  said 
Roberto.     "Truly,  sir,   said  he,  I  am  a  player."     "A  player?," 
quoth  Roberto  ;  "  I  took  you  rather  for  a  gentleman  of  'great  living, 
for  if  by  outward  habit  men  should  be  censured,  I  tell  you,  you 
would  be  taken  for  a  substantial  man: " — "  So  I  am,  where  I  dwell, 
(quoth  the  player)   reputed  able,  at  my  proper  cost,  to  build  a 
windmill.     What  though  the  world  once  went  hard  with  me,  when 
I  was    fain  to  carry  my  playing  fardel  a  'oot-back;  Tempora 
mutantw,  I  know   you  know  the  meaning  of  it  better  than  I,  but  I 
thus  construe  it ;  it  is  otherwise  now ;  for  my  very  share  in  playing- 
apparel  will  not  be  sold  for  two  hundred  pounds : "  —  "  Truly, 
said  Roberto,  it  is  strange  that  you  should  so  prosper  in  that  vain 
practise,  for  your  voice  is  nolhing  gracious  : "  —  *  Nay,  then,  said 
tbe  player,  I  mislike  your  judgement;  why,  lam  as  famous  for 
Delphrigas  and  the  King  of  Fairies  as  ever  was  any  of  my  time. 
The  twelve  labours  of  Hercules  have  I  terribly  thundered  on  the 
stage,  and  placed  three  scenes  of  the  devil  on  the  highway  to 
heaven:"  —  "  Have  ye  so  ?  (said  Roberto)  then,  I  pray  you,  pardon 
me ....  Nay,  it  is  enough  ....  but  how  mean  you  to  use  me  ?  " 
"  Why  sir,  in  making  plays,  said  the  other,  for  which  you  shall  be 
well  paid,  if  you  will  take  the  pains" 

Greene  took  then  to  play-writing  and  soon  made  a  consider-      Greene's 
able  reputation.     u  I  became  an  Author  of  Playes  and  a  penner  of 
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Love-pamphlets,  so  that  I  became  famous  in  that  qualitie  that  who 
for  the  trade  grown  so  ordinary  about  London  as  Robert  Greene". 
His  success  was  hardly  due  to  any  vein  of  bold,  genial  originality, 
for  Greene  contented  himself,  in  the  main,  with  following  up, 
in  facile  talented  imitation,  successes  already  attained  by  Marlowe. 
So  Tamburlaine  engendered  Alphonsus,  King  of  Arayon,  and 
Greene  made  his  great  hit  in  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bimgay,  an 
English  history  of  Black  Art,  obviously  written  in  emulation  of 
Marlowe's  German  history  of  Doctor  Faustus.  This  play,  Greene's 
masterpiece,  makes  quaint  reading  in  those  passages  wherein 
Friar  Bacon's  patriotic  wizardry  routs  the  arrogant  German 
sorcerer,  Vandermast.  We  gladly  imagine,  moreover,  a  reminis- 
cence of  Greene's  happier  years,  perhaps  even  of  the  young  wife 
whom  he  had  loved  and  left  in  Ihe  Eastern  counties,  in  the 
charming  picture  of  Margaret,  the  "  fair  Maid  of  Fressingfield^ 
lovely  in  her  country-weeds",  of  the  green  and  leafy  spring-time 
of  the  year  in  Suffolk. 

Quarrel  with  Despite  the   eminent  success   of  Greene's   catering   for  the 

rival  drama-  public  taste,  no  less  pleased  by  his  other  efforts,  of  which  the 
Scottish  History  of  James  IV,  slain  at  Flodden,  is  the  most  notable, 
he  became  hotly  jealous  of  the  rising  reputation  of  the  young 
generation,  the  rival  Actor-School  of  playwrights.  In  the  Groats- 
worth  of  Wit,  written  shortly  before  his  death,  Greene  vents  his 
spleen,  warning  his  fellows  of  the  academic  school,  Marlowe, 
Peele  and  Nashe,  against  those  "  upstart  crows "  whom,  he 
denounces  in  virulent  terms,  aimed  transparently  in  particular 
against  Shakespeare. 

"  Base-minded  men  all  three  of  you  if  by  misery  ye  be  not 
warned,  for  into  none  of  you  (like  me)  sought  these  burrs  to  cleave; 
those  puppets  I  mean  that  speak  from  our  mouths,  those  anticks  garn- 
ished in  our  colours.  Is  it  not  strange  that  I,  to  whom  they  have  all 
been  beholding,  is  it  not  like  that  you,  to  whom  they  have  all  been 
beholding,  shall,  were  ye  in  that  case  that  I  am  now,  be  both  of 
them  forsaken  ?  Yet  trust  them  not,  for  there  is  an  upstart  crow, 
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beautified  with  our  feathers  that,  with  his  "  tiger's  heart  wrapped  in 
a  players's  hide",  supposes  he  is  as  well  able  to  bombast  out  a  blank 
verse  as  the  best  of  you,  and  being  an  absolute  Johannes  Fac-totum 
is,  in  his  own  conceit,  the  only  Shake-scene  in  a  country." 

If  Greene  was  "  in  that  case  he  was  then",  it  was  by  no  means 
due  to  the  unfair  competition  of  plagiarists,  for  his  accusation  of 
Shakespeare  remains  unproved,  but  to  the  irremediable  fault  of 
his  own  temperament,  which  reduced  him  to  that  deep  degradation 
of  misery,  weakness  and  vice  wherein  the  last  years  of  his  life 
were  spent.  Like  Marlowe,  his  love  of  debauch  brought  about 
his  death.  In  a  last  banquet,  a  lavern  feast,  says  Gabriel  Harvey, 
" he  ate  too  much"  red  herring,  and  drank  a  surfeit  of  "  Rhenish" 
wine.  Nash  was  there  among  other  friends  of  the  poet,  but 
all  deserted  their  comrade  in  the  illness  which  followed.  A  month 
he  lay  ill,  taken  in  by  two  common  folk  of  London,  who  had  all 
the  kindness  of  heart  of  the  common  folk,  Isam,  a  shoemaker,  and 
his  wife.  Alone,  and  cared  for  by  none  save  by  these  two  and 
by  the  mother  of  his  bastard  son,  Fortunatus,  he  wrote,  dying,  to 
the  wife  whom  he  had  deserted,  and  asked  her  to  pay  his 
last  debt. 

"  Doll,  I  charge  thee  by  the  love  of  our  youthe,  and  by  my 
soul's  rest,  that  thou  wilt  see  this  man  paid ;  for  if  he  and  his  wife 
had  not  succoured  me,  I  had  died  in  the  streete.' 

This  his  poor  last  will  written,  the  end  came,  on  September 
3,  1592.  Greene  was  only  32  years  old.  Mne  years  before,  buried 
in  eager  study,  in  ideal  imaginings,  he  had  wandered  under  the 
shady  trees,  round  the  fair  college  greens  of  Cambridge,  and  only 
six  years  ago,  in  the  fresh  Eastern  country,  the  love  of  his  fair 
English  Dorothy  might  well  have  sealed  him  to  worthiness  and 
manhood. 

What  we  know  of  the  life  of  Christopher  Marlowe,  the  most     Christopher 
powerful  genius  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  except  for  Shakespeare     ^J 5644593) 
alone,    bears  a  considerable  likeness    to    that  of  his    disciple 
Greene.    Born  at    Canterbury    in    the    samo  year  as    Shakes- 
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peare,  in  1564,  he  seems  to  have  been  of  humbler  extraction  than 
the  rest  of  the  University  Wits.  His  father,  a  shoe-iraker  and  the 
parish  clerk  of  St.  Mary's,  must  have  had  a  very  keen  perception 
of  the  value  of  a  University  training  and  doubtless  made  many 
sacrifices  in  order  that  his  boy  might  go  to  Cambridge.  We  know 
what  importance  was  attached  in  those  days  particularly  to 
education,  how  knowledge  and  "divine  science"  were  looked  upon  as 
a  magic  key  to  open  all  locks,  to  lay  the  world  at  men's  feet. 
There  is  a  curious  description  of  the  hardships  poor  parents 
were  ready  to  undergo  in  order  to  pay  their  children's  way,  and 
to  provide  them  with  this  priceless  weapon  for  life,  and  of  the 
poor  reward  of  their  efforts,  in  the  interesting  Parnassus  Plays, 
produced  and  written  by  Cambridge  students. 

"Why,  is't  not  strange  to  see  a  ragged  clerk, 
Some  stamme)!  weaver,  or  some  butcher's  son, 
That  scrubbed  alate  within  a  sleeveless  gown, 
When  the  commencement,  like  a  morrice  dance, 
Hath  put  a  bell  or  two  about  his  legs, 
Created  him  a  sweet,  clean  gentleman; 
How  then  he  'gins  to  follow  fashions; 
He  whose  thin  sire  dwells  in  a  smoky  roof 
Must  take  tobacco,  and  must  wear  a  lock. 
His  thirsty  dad  drinks  in  a  wooden  bowl, 
But  his  sweet  self  is  served  in  silver  plate. 
His  hungry  sire  will  scrape  you  twenty  legs 
For  one  good  Christmas  meal  on  New- Year's  Day, 
But  his  maw  must  be  capon-crammed  each  day ; " 

(Return  from  Parnassus,  act  III,  sc.  II) 

Marlowe  did  not  altogether  waste  his  time,  and  his  "  doting 
sire"  who  had  carked  and  cared  to  have  him  lettered,  at  least  had 
the  gratification  of  seeing  him  pass  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts: 
but  he  seems  to  have  learned  as  much  wantonness  as  Latin  or 
Greek,  and  his  youthful  translations  of  Ovid's  Elegies  are  as  im- 
pertinently lascivious  as  they  are  ill  construed.  Joining  the  Lord 
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Admiral's  company  later  on,  he  rapidly  made  his  mark  as  a  drama- 
tic and  epic  poet,  producing  a  series  of  successful  and  remarkable 
works.  In  1588  was  acted  Tamburlaitie  the  Great,  a  wild  and 
powerful  tragedy  in  two  parts,  and  shortly  afterwards  came  The 
Tragical  History  of  Doctor  Faustus.  Of  these  two  plays  I  shall 
speak  at  length  presently.  There  followed  The  Jew  of  Malta, 
Edward  the  Second,  the  Massacre  at  Paris  and  the  Tragedy  of  Dido. 
The  poem  of  Hero  and  Leander,  a  marvel  of  sensuous,  burning  ima- 
gination had  already  consecrated  Marlowe's  epic  fame.  It  was 
universally  known  and  popular.  Boatmen  sang  it  on  the  Thames 
as  they  rowed,  and  men  forgot  sleep  to  read  its  golden  lines,  we 
are  told  by  contemporaries. 

The  feter  years  of  Marlowe  were  probably  spent  in  debauch      Character  of 

Marlowe 
and  riot,  and  those  emotions  are  mirrored  in  his  plays  which  were 

like  to  have  been  engendered  by  such  a  life  on  a  sensitive  spirit,  the 
disappointment,  inj-ured  pride,  and  fierce  discontent  of  a  fallen 
Lucifer.  He  was  accused  of  many  things.  A  certain  Banie,  a 
disreputable  fellow,  it  is  true,  recorded  the  "  opinion  of  one  Christo- 
fer  Marlye,  concernynge  his  damnable  opinions  and  judgement  of 
relygion  and  scorne  of  God's  worde."  Greene  reproached  him 
from  his  death-bed  for  his  evil  living,  and  his  fellows  of  Cambridge 
from  their  stage  deplored  his  life  and  death : 

Marlowe  was  happy  in  his  buskined  Muse ; 

Alas,   unhappy  in  his  life  and  end. 

Pity  it  is  that  wit  so  ill  should  dwell, 

Wit  sent  from  heaven,  but  vices  sent  from  hell. 

(Return  front  Paranassus,  act  I,  sc.  2.) 

Yet  he  was  well  loved  and  admired  by  those  who  knew  him 
best.  Blunt,  his  friend  and  publisher,  speaks  of  the  "  impression 
of  the  man  that  hath  been  dear  unto  us,  living  an  after  life  in  our 
memory."  Drayton  wrote  some  fine  lines  upon  him,  Chapn  an  and 
Ben  Jonson  lavish  honest  praise,  and  Shakespeare  in  As  you  UJce  If 
alludes  lovingly  to  Marlowe,  the  "  Dead  Shepherd." 
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Death    in    a  Marlowe  died  lamentably.     Jn  1598,  it  was  spring  time,   the 

I  flVPFTl 

plague  was  raging  in  London,  and  our  actors  took  to  the  provinces, 
playing  in  small  country  towns.  We  find  them,  and  Marlowe  with 
them,  at  Deptford  in  the  month  of  May,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
Privy  Council  had  sent  out  a  warrant  against  the  poet,  calling  him 
to  answer  the  accusations  of  Bame.  They  were  sitting  in  a  tavern, 
hot-headed  men  aflame  with  heady  wine ;  and  there  were  courti- 
£ans  wi'h  then),  fur  whose  favours  they  disputed.  Marlowe 
quarrelled  over  one  of  them  with  a  base  serving-man,  who  stabbed 
him,  and  he  died  there,  shamefully,  under  the  eyes  of  his  tragic 
Dulcinea.  The  parish-book  of  St.  Nicholas  records  the  event 
curtly, 

"  Gristopher  Marlow,  slain  by  Francis  Archer,  the 
I  of  June  i:,93." 

Meditating  upon  the  ardent,  passionate,  and  ideal  genius 
revealed  to  us  in  Marlowe's  work,  and  upon  the  contrast  v  f  his 
incomplete  life  and  sordid  death,  the  full  force  of  his  own  lines  in 
Doctor  Faustus  conies  home  to  us  with  double  power: 

"Cut  is  the  branch  that  might  have  grown  full  straight. 

And  withered  is  Apollo's  laurel  bough." 


Doctor  The  Tragical  History  of  Doctor    Faustns  was  perhaps  the 

Faustus  second  play  produced  by  Marlowe,  written  immediately  after  the 

highly  successful  play  of  Tamburlaine,  soon  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  The  subject  of  the  play  is  an  old  legend,  often 
treated  before  Marlowe's  time.  In  the  sixth  country  already  was 
written  the  story  of  one  Theophilus  who  sold  his  soul  to  the  devil, 
in  order  to  satisfy  his  lust  for  pleasure.  Marlowe  founded  his 
play  on  Uer.]  an  sources,  on  the  prose  life  of  a  certain  Doctor 
Johann  Faustus,  Doctor  Faustus  appears  to  have  been,  beyond 
doubt,  a  real  personage,  half  wizard,  half  quack-doctor,  who  lived 
somewhere  about  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  gained 
son.e  considerable  reputation  in  the  Empire  for  his  secret  and 
mysterious  powers.  Legends  gathered  thick  around  his  life  and 
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death,  and  in  1587  his  life  appeared  in  print.  This  book  was  car- 
ried to  England  and  translated  at  once.  The  History  of  the 
Damnable  Life  and  Deserved  Death  of  Doctor  Faust  as,  either  in 
(ierman  or  in  the  English  translation,  gave  Marlowe  the  materials 
for  his  play. 

The  bargain  with  the  Devil  is  not  made  by  Marlowe's  tragic 
hero  for  the  mere  love  of  bodily  pleasure.  New  elements  are 
added  to  the  popular  legend  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Renaissance. 
Love  of  knowledge,  intellectual  pride,  and  love  of  power  are  the 
more  ideal  motives  which  impel  Faustus  to  sell  his  soul  in  return 
for  the  services  of  the  Devil. 

The  Chorus  gives  us  the  beginnings  of  his  life,  telling  us  how 
he  was  born  of  base  parents  in  Germany,  went  to  Wittenberg,  was 
brought  up  by  an  uncle,  how  he  studied  deeply,  became  a  famous 
scholar,  a  great  divine,  a  successful  doctor,  and  finally  how  he  fell 
a  victim  to  magic. 

The  first  scene  shows  us  Faustus  in  his  study,  surrounded  by  Vision  of 
his  books,  immersed  in  thought.  He  sounds  the  depths  of  his 
knowledge,  and  finds  it  all  vain.  Philosophy  and  the  logic  of 
Aristotle,  he  finds,  is  merely  the  art  of  sterile  discussion  and  bears 
no  fruit,  Medecine  is  limited  in  its  scope.  Can  a  doctor,  even  the 
greatest,  raise  a  man  from  tho  dead  ?  Law  is  a  servile  and  illibera^ 
science.  Divinity  or  theology  is  altogether  incomprehensible  aud 
full  of  contradiction.  This  incomplete  knowledge  he  rejects  with 
all  the  intellectual  arrogance  of  the  man  of  the  Renaissance,  and 
his  divine  discontent  takes  refuge  in  that  science  which  promises 
full  knowledge  ; 

"  Tis  magic,  magic,  that  hath  ravished  me  ! " 
In  ecstatic  imagination,  he  dwells  on  his  infinite  hopes : 
"0,  what  a  world  of  profit  and  delight 

Of  power,  of  honour,  of  omnipotence 

Is  promised  to  the  studious  artisan ! 

All  things  that  move  between  the  quiet  poles 

Shall  be  at  my  command  ;  emperors  and  kings 
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Are  but  obeyed  in  their  several  provinces, 
Nor  can  they  raise  the  wind  or  rend  the  clouds  ; 
But  his  dominion  that  exceeds  in  this 
Stretcheth  as  far  as  cloth  the  mind  of  man. 
A  sound  magician  is  a  mighty  god." 

All  power  shall  be  his,  all  knowledge,  all  pleasure ;  and  spirits 
shall  fulfil  his  every  command  : 

"  I  '11  have  them  fly  to  India  for  gold, 
Ransack  the  ocean  for  Orient  pearl, 
And  search  all  corners  of  the  new-found  world: 
From  Venice  shall  they  drag  huge  argosies, 
And  from  America  the  golden  fleece 
That  yearly  stuffs  old  Philip's  treasury." 
His  spirits  will  explain  all  problems  of  all  thought,  resolve  him 
of  all  ambiguities,  and  read  to  him  strange  philosophy.     They  will 
appear  to  him  : 

"  Like  women  or  unwedded  maids, 
Shadowing  more  beauty  in  their  airy  brows 
Than  have  the  white  breasts  of  the  queen  of  love." 
The  rosy  vision  holds  him  in  its  grip ;  he  is  tempted  and  falls, 
and  takes  the  fearful  resolution  to  abandon  himself  to  black  magic. 

"  This  night  I'll  conjure,  though  I  die  therefore  ! " 
That  night,  accordingly,  towards  midnight,  in  a  shady  wood, 
he  stands  in  a  magic  circle,  bent  on  evoking  infernal  spirits,  and  at 
the  witching  hour  he  begins  his  incantations,  calling  upon  Mephis- 
topheles.  "  Be  propitious  to  me,  ye  gods  of  Acheron !  Hail,  ye 
spirits  of  fire,  air  and  water!  0  Beelzebub,  Prince  of  the  East, 
Monarch  of  burning  Hell,  and  Demogorgon,  I  pray  ye  ;  let  Mephis- 
tophiles  appear  and  rise ;  —  What  wait  I  ?  By  Jehovah,  Genenna, 
by  the  holy  water  which  now  I  sprinkle,  by  the  sign  of  the  cross 
which  now  I  make,  let  him  rise  whom  I  have  called  upon, 
Mephistophilisl" 

Thereupon  arises  the  dreadful  spirit  from  Hades,   answering 
the  invocation. 
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This  scene  of  witchcraft  and  the  evoking  of  an  evil  spirit  was 
bound  to  have  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  Elizabethan  audience, 
which  more  than  half  believed  in  witches  and  demons.  In  Shakes- 
pear's  time  witches  and  sorcerers  abounded,  and  suffered  in  the 
body  the  pains  of  burning  at  the  stake.  King  James  Ihe  First 
himself,  a  great  scholar  and  a  cultured  man,  wrote  a  book  on 
Demonology,  proving  very  sufficiently  the  real  existence  of  witches, 
sorcerers  and  evil  spirits,  and  on  one  historic  occasion  had  had 
some  thirty  practitioners  of  Ihe  unhallowed  art  burnt  for  their 
malignant  interference  with  the  weather.  I  will  have  occasion  to 
return  to  this  subject  when  I  come  to  speak  of  Shakespeare's  fairy 
plays,  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  in  particular. 

The  conversations  between  Faustus  and  his  Devil  are  extrem-      Mephisto- 
ely  interesting.     "  What  is  Hell  ? "  Faustus  asks  him,     "  Who  are      philis 
you  ?  -  What  is  thy  Lord  ?  "  Mephistophilis'  description  of  Hell  is 
unusually  elevated  in  conception  : 

Faust.    "  How  comes  it  then,  that  thou  art  out  of  hell  ? 
Meph.    Why,  this  is  hell,  nor  am  I  out  of  it ; 

Think' st  thou  that  I  who  saw  the  face  of  God, 
And  tasted  the  eternal  joys  of  Heaven, 
Am  not  termerited  with  ten  thousand  hells, 
In  being  deprived  of  everlasting  bliss  ? 
0  Faustus  !  leave  these  frivolous  demands 
Which  strike  a  terror  to  my  fainting  soul." 
Mephistophilis  is  represented  as  a  spirit,  evil,  but  suffering, 
unhappy  because  the  face  of  God  is  turned  away  from  him. 
When,  therefore,   Faustus  asks  him  "  What  good  will  my  soul  do 
your  lord  ?  "  he  replies  that  the  Devil  tempts  men  in  order  to  have 
the  consolation  of    companions  in  his  misery,  for,  he  adds,  "  we 
have  pains  as  great  as  have  the  human  souls  of  men." 

Faustus  signs  with  his^  blood  a  bond,  falling  due  after  twenty- 
four  years,  when  he  must  deliver  up  his  soul  and  his  body 
to  the  Devil,  and  with  all  the  spirits  of  hell  at  his  service,  all  his 


wishes  are  met,  his  lust  of  power,  knowledge   and  pleasure  is 
satisfied. 

Yet  he  is  not  content.  The  devil  is  proverbially  a  good 
lawyer,  Faustus  doubts  whether  he  has  the  best  of  the  bargain, 
and  at  times  he  sees  the  full  horror  of  his  plight.  He  is  forced  to 
think  on  God. 

Faust.    "Tell  me  who  made  the  world, 
Meph.    I  will  not. 

Faust.   Sweet  Mephistophilis,  tell  me. 
Meph.    Move  me  not,  for  I  will  not  tell  thee. 
Faust.  Villain,  have  I  not  bonnd  thee  to  tell  me  any  thing  ? 
Meph.  Ay,  that  is  not  against  our  kingdom,  but  this  is. 
Think  thou  on  hell,  Faustus,  for  thou   damned  ! 
Here  Mephistophilis,  seeing  a  crisis  and  Faust  in  the  way  of 
repentance,  goes  to  seek  his  chiefs,  to  bear  down  Faust's  will, 
while  the  sinner  remains  in  agony, — 
"Ah  f  hrist  my  Saviour, 
Seek  to  save  distressed  Faustus'  soul ! ' ' 

Thereupon  appear  to  Faustus  the   awful  figures  of  the  great 
Princes  of  Hell,  Lucifer  and  Beelzebub,   and  with  imposing  voice 
and  gesture  Lucifer  stands  over  the  unhappy  iran. 
Lucifer.  "  Christ  cannot  save  .thy  soul,  for  he  is  just, 

There's  none  but  I  have  interest  in  the  same. 
Faust.        Oh,  who  art  thou  that  look'st  so  terrible  ? 
Lucifer.     I  am  Lucifer, 

And  this  is  my  companion  prince  in  hell !'" 
At  last,  with  overbearing  threat,  with  the  present  of  a  pleasant 
show  and  the  promise  of  further  powers,  the  Prince  of  the  East 
reconciles    Faustus  to  his    fate,   and  he  resumes  his  desperate 
course. 

Interest  ill  Up  to  here  the  play,  strongly  constructed,   rich  in   dramatic 

sustained         situation,   and  of  marvellous   poetic  power,   has  drawn  the  full 

effect  from  its  subject.     Now  action   and  thought  slacken  alike, 

and  the  poet  seems   to  lack  that  constant    inspiration  and  tha* 
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perseverance  which  produce  a  complete  masterpiece. 

The  following  chorus  shows  us  Faustus  utilising  the  services 
of  his  spirits.  He  first  indulges  in  a  flight  in  the  air,  drawn  by 
fiery  dragons  in  a  chariot,  the  Chorus  tell  us,  to  view  the  stars  an»l 
study  astronomy.  On  returning  he  begins  to  travel  on  earth,  no 
doubt  on  some  magie  carpet,  through  Geni  any,  France,  Italy, 
finishing  up  at  Rome,  and  throughout  the  journey  the  devil 
"  personally  conducted'5  him.  Here  the  play  begins  to  assume  an  . 
aspect  of  very  low  comedy  indeed.  Faustus  with  the  help  of 
Mephisto  becomes  invisible  and  plays  tricks  upon  the  Pope  at 
dinner,  jokes  of  the  poorest  kind.  More  foolish  incidents  follow  ; 
a  servant  steals  his  books  and  raises  a  demon  who  makes  him 
regret  his  over-daring  excursion  into  Black  Art ;  more  sportive 
devilry  is  worked  at  the  Emperor's  court  and  then  to  amuse  the 
Duke  of  Vanholt,  very  tiresome  and  unworthy  of  the  poet.  All  this 
was  a  mere  necessity  of  the  time,  and  was  concocted  to  entertain 
the  gaping  simple-minded  spectators  in  the  pit,  lovers  of  the  mar- 
vellous and  of  clownish  horse-play.  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
hereafter  of  the  influence,  for  evil  and  for  good,  of  this  Elizabethan 
audience. 

That  magic  work   of  Mephisto  is  ^orth  mentioning  which       Apparition 
draws  from  Faustus  an  outcry  of  matchless  poetic  beauty,  greeting        of  Helen 
the  apparition  of  Helen  of  Troy.     Faustus  has  demanded  Helen 
for  his  mistress,  and,   evoked  by  Mephisto,  she  rises  before  his 
dazzled  eyes  in  her  lovely  bodily  shape. 

"  Was  this  the  face  that  launched  a  thousand  ships, 

And  burned  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium  ? 

Sweet  Helen,  make  me  immortal  with  a  kiss. 

Her  lips  suck  forth  my  soul ;  see,  where  it  flies  !  — 

Gome  Helen,  come,  give  me  my  soul  again. 

Here  will  I  dwell,  for  Heaven  is  in  these  lips, 

And  all  is  dross  that  is  not  Helena 

Oh,  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air 
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Clad  in  the  beanly  of  a  thousand  stars ; 
Brighter  art  thou  than  flaming  Jupiter 
When  he  appeared  to  hapless  Semele ; 
More  lovely  than  the  monarch  of  the  sky 
In  wanton  Arethusa's  azured  arms: 
And  none  but  thou  shall  be  my  paramour." 
The   stately  rhetoric  and  burning  imagery  of  these   lines   r.re 
hardly  to  be  matched  in  all  literature. 

Damnation  Despite   the  love  of  Helen,   the  joy  of  power  and  the  pride  of 

of  Faustus  knowledge,  despite  Faustus'  reputation  with  Emperor  and  Duke, 
despite  the  fullness  of  his  life,  twenty-four  years  is  not  eternity, 
nay,  is  all  the  less  eternity ;  the  time  flies  and  the  awful  moment 
approaches  when  the  devil  shall  claim  his  prey.  The  last  scene  is 
one  of  terror,  of  gigantic  poelic  and  emotional  power. 

Faustus  is  in  his  house,  talking  with  some  scholars,  and  he 
tells  them  his  fearful  story.  "Though  my  heart  pants  and  quivers 
to  remember  that  I  have  been  a  student  here  these  thirty  years,  ohy 
would  I  had  never  seen  Wertenberg,  never'read  book ! 

.     .     .     Sweet  friends,  what  shall  become  of  Faustus  being  in 
hell  for  ever  ? " 

They  give  hopeless  counsels  of  prayer,  one  offers  even  to  stay 
with  him,  but  in  the  end  they  retire,  leaving  Faustus  alone  in  his 
room  to  face  his  fate. 

(The  clock  strikes  eleven. ) 
Faust :     "  Ah  Faustus  ! 

Now  hast  thou  but  one  bare  hour  to  live 
And  then  must  thou  be  damned  perpetually  : 
Stand  still,  you  ever-moving  spheres  of  Heaven, 
That  time  may  cease  and  midnight  never  come  : 
The  stars  11  ove  still,  time  runs,  the  clock^will  strike, 
The  devil  will  come  and  Faustus  will  be  damned. 
0,  I'll  leap  up" to  my  God !  —  Who  pulls  me  down  ? 
See,  see,  where  Christ's  blood  streams  in  the  firmament ! 
One  drop  would  save  my  soul,— half  a  drop;  ah  my  Christ! 
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Ah,  rend  not  my  heart  for  naming  of  my  Christ ! 
Yet  will  I  call  on  him  :     O  spare  me,  Lucifer ! 
Where  is  it  now  ?  'tis  gone  ;  and  see  where  God 
Stretcheth  out  his  arm  and  bends  his  ireful  brows  ! 
Mountains  and  hills  come,  come  and  fall  on  me, 
And  hide  me  from  the  heavy  wrath  of  God ! 
No !  no ! 

(The  clock  strikes  the  half-hour) 
Ah,  half  the  hour  is  past !  '  twill  all  be  past  anon ! 
0  God ! 

If  thou  wilt  not  have  mercy  on  my  soul, 
Yet  for  Christ's  sake  whose  blood  hath  ransomed  me, 
Impose  some  end  to  my  incessant  pain  : 
Let  Faustus  live  in  hell  a  thousand  years— 


A  hundred  thousand,  and— at  last  be  saved¥m.Blb. 

( The  clock  strikes  twelve ) 
0,  it  strikes,  it  strikes  !  Now,  body,  turn  to  air, 
Or  Lucifer  will  bear  thee  quick  to  hell. 

(  Thunder  and  lightning ) 
0,  soul,  be  changed  into  little  water-drops 
And  fall  into  the  ocean— ne'er  be  found ! 

( Enter  Devils ) 

My  God,  my  God,  look  not  so  fierce  on  me  ! 
Adders  and  serpents,  let  me  breathe  awhile. 
Ugly  hell,  gape  not !  come  not  Lucifer7!  °- 
I'll  burn  my  books  !— Ah,  Mephistophelis. 

( Exeunt  Devils  with  Faustus ) 

In  the  soul  of  Faustus  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  the  Renais- 
sance. The  dream  of  the  wizard  is  no  vulgar  vision,  but  has  a 
considerable  leavening  of  loftiness  of  conception.  Faustus  does 
not  attain  the  philosophic  heights  of  the  great  poem  of  the  German 
Goethe,  but  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  time  in  which  Marlowe 
lived.  It  is  his  title  to  glory  that,  like  Goethe,  he  was  the  worthy 
portrayer  of  the  ideal  of  his  age. 
'  sasiqzs  vsrtt  li  .zwisd 


Faustus  in- 
carnates the 
Renaissance 
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What  were  the  uses  to  which  Dr.  Faustus  puts  his  power  in 
the  play>  apart  from  certain  foolish  incidents  which  I  have  signal- 
ized ?  Faustus  travels  to  the  stars  to  study  astronomy  and  in  the 
world  to  study  geography.  He  demands  books  wherein  to  read 
astrology  and  philosophy.  He  evokes  the  past,  the  romance  of 
Greece  and  Troy,  calls  up  blind  Homer  to  sing  to  him  of  Alexander's 
love  and  Oenon's  death,  Memnon  with  ravishing  sound  of  his 
melodious  harp,  and  Helen,  the  heavenly  Grecian  queen.  All 
arises  from  the  longing  to  satisfy  that  unbounded  desire 
for  knowledge,  that  limitless  admiration  of  the  classic  lands  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  that  uncontrolled  imagination,  which  were  so 
deeply  characteristic  of  the  men  of  the  Renaissance. 

You  cannot  have  failed  to  perceive,  for  the  rest,  the  great  if 
fitful  dramatic  power  of  the  play,  and  the  beauty  of  Marlowe's 
impassioned  poetry,  the  burning  fire  of  his  short-lived  genius. 

The   same  spirit  which  animates  the  soul  of  Dr.  Faustus 
inspires  another  play  of  Marlowe,  his  first,  and  his  hero  Tambur- 
laine  who,  early  in  the  play,  thus  expresses  his  aims : 
"  Our  souls,  whose  faculties  can  comprehend 
The  wondrous  architecture  of  the  world, 
And  measure  every  wandering  planet's  course, 
Still  climbing  after  knowledge  infinite, 
And  always  moving  as  the  restless  spheres, 
Will  us  to  wear  ourselves  and  never  rest 
Until  us  reach  the  ripest  fruit  of  all, 
That  perfect  bliss  and  sole  felicity, 
The  sweet  fruition  of  an  earthly  crown." 

Marlowe  a  Marlowe  has  shown  himself  to  be  as  much  a  lyric  genius  as  a 

lyric  genius  dramatic.  Apart  from  ; he  exquisite  little  lyric  of  the  Passionate 
Shepherd  to  his  Love,  there  is  a  far  deeper  proof  to  be  drawn  from 
these  two  plays.  Tamburlaine  and  Dr.  Faustus  are  both  of  them 
lyric  dramas.  The  phrase  is  perhaps  a  little  absolute,  but  it  will 
not  be  denied  that  the  lyrical  element  is  strong  in  them.  If  there, 
is  a  strong  resemblance  between  the  two  heroes,  if  they  express 
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the  same  aspirations  after  power,  the  same  divine  discontent,  the 
same  longing  for  "  knowledge  infinite,"  it  is  because  the  poet 
Marlowe  himself  has  expressed  in  them  his  own  personality;  they 
are  made  the  mouth-piece  of  his  own  feelings  and  sentiments. 
Now  the  expression  of  a  man  s  personality  by  himself  is,  roughly 
speaking,  the  essence  of  lyrism.  A  true  dramatic  poet  looks  about 
him  in  the  world,  making  observations  of  life,  taking  notes  of 
character,  imagining  and  combining,  creating  living  types.  The 
lyric  poet  has  his  eyes  turned  away  from  the  outside  world,  looks 
upon  his  inward  self,  his  own  soul,  and  strives  to  express  what  he 
finds  there.  So  Shelley  wrote,  and  Wordsworth,  and  Victor  Hugo. 
And  if  he  sees  the  world  of  nature  and  of  men,  he  sees  it  reflected 
in  his  soul,  as  in  a  pool  of  water  on  which  he  looks.  This  ever- 
present  reflection  of  his  own  soul  Marlowe  projected  in  dramatic 

form  under  the  cloak  of  Faustus  and  under  the  armour  of  Tambur- 
laine. 

Such  a  personage,  put  into  a  play,  cannot  be  complete  and  Tamburlaine 
living.  Faustus  and  Tamburlaine  are  not  real,  convincing  characters 
of  men ;  they  are  but  vast,  shadowy  sketches.  They  are  not  men 
whose  personal  fate  inspires  us  with  pity  or  whom  we  can  love,  as 
we  love  Falstaff  and  pity  Othello.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
Tamburlaine. 

Tamburlaine  the  Great  is  the  play  which  made  Marlowe 
famous  as  a  dramatist.  Its  popularity  is  legendary,  and  not 
altogether  enviable.  All  authors  who  followed  Marlowe  made 
reference  to  it,  satirizing  its  weak  points,  those  very  weak  points 
which  assured  its  success  with  the  simple,  naive  groundlings  of 
the  earlier  stage.  Even  Shakespeare,  kindest  of  men,  has  his  fling 

at  Tamburlaine.     In  the  Prologue,  Marlowe  tells  us  what  we  are 
to  expect : 

"  We*  11  lead  you  to  the  stately  tent  of  war 
Where  you  shall  hear  the  Scythian  Tamburlaine 
Threatening  the  world  with  high  astounding  terms 
And  scourging  kingdoms  with  his  conquering  sword." 
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icrsjiioosib 
Popular  Here  we  have  the  two  elements  working  together   for  the 

Subject  and  SUCcess  of  the  play,  the  subject  and  the  style.  The  "  high  astound- 
ing terms"  of  Marlowe's  heroes  plentifully  filled  the  mouths  of  his 
actors  and  dinned  stormily  upon  the  ears  of  his  audience  in  the 
"  swelling  bombast  of  his  bragging  blank  verse,"  as  Nashe  calls  it 
unkindly.  The  subject  was  of  a  no  less  popular  effectiveness  than 
the  style.  Tamburlaine  is  a  shepherd  living  in  Scythia,  who 
gathers  round  him  a  few  hundred  of  his  fellows,  rises  from 
brigandage  to  ordered  invasion,  lights  against  the  mighty  Persian 
Empire,  and  becomes  Emperor  of  Persia.  He  then  attacks  the 
Turkish  power,  capturing  and  marrying  on  his  way  Zenocrate, 
daughter  of  the  Sultan  of  Egypt.  He  conquers  Egypt,  Algiers,  Fez 
and  Morocco,  and  captures  Bajazeth,  Emperor  of  the  Turks  and 
his  tributary  kings.  So  far  the  first  part.  The  second  part  is  a 
replica  of  the  first,  Tamburlaine  pursues  his  victorious  career, 
devastating  all  Asia,  defeating  and  capturing  more  kings,  conque- 
ring more  kingdoms,  till  his  beloved  wife  dies  and,  at  last,  the  . 
greatest  warrior  of  all,  Death,  conquers  the  conqueror. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end,  the  stage  is,  covered  with 
soldiers  in  battle,  kings  warring  one  with  another,  in  .a  mad  bustle 
of  swords  and  bucklers,  very  dear  to  the  honest  English  folk  in  the 
pit.  The  whole  play  is  incredibly  wild  and  extravagant,  full  of 
gory  pictures  and  shuddering  scenes  of  truculence.  We  see 
Tamburlaine,  in  one  notorious  passage,  in  a  chariot  drawn  across 
the  stage  by  conquered  kings  with  bits  in  their  mouths,  reined  by 
the  mighty  hand  of  great  Tamburlaine,  while  he  whips  them  on, 
bawling  vociferously 

"  Holla,  ye  pampered  jades  of  Asia  ! 
What,  can  ye  draw  but  twenty  miles  a  day, 
And  have  so  proud  a  chariot  at  your  heels 
And  such  a  coachman  as  great  Tamburlaine.  !  " 
Or  again,  the  gaping  spectators  were  regaled  with  a  huge  cage,  and 
in  it,  crouching,  the  captured  Bajazeth,  Emperor  of  the   Turks. 
Tamburlaine  leaves  him  there  to  go  to  war,  and  bids  him,  mockingly, 
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pray  for  him  to  his  Prophet.  Bajazeth  remains,  helpless  in  the  cage, 
raging  and  desperate :  in  the  end,  he  batters  his  head  against  the 
iron  bars,  and  so  dies.  Zabina,  his  wife,  arrives  and  the  dreadful 
sight  greets  her  eyes.  She  raves  to  some  purpose  in  the  following 
strain- 

"  What  do  mine  eyes  behold  ?  My  husband  dead, 

His  skull  all  riven  in  twain !  his  brains  dashed  out  - 

The  brains  of  Bajazeth,  my  lord  and  sovereign. 

0  Bajazeth,  my  husband  and  my  lord  ! 

0  Bajazeth  !  0  Turk !  0  Emperor ! 

Here  her  passion  becomes  too  exalted  for  rhythm  ;  she  forsakes 
blank  verse;  and  after  further,  and  less  intelligible  prose  mouthings, 

culminating  in"  "  Hell  !  Death,  Tamburlaine,  Hell  !  Make  ready  my 

; 
coach,    my  chair,    my  jewels. —     I  come !    I   come!    I  come!" 

with  a  last  horrid  shriek  she  "  runs  against  the  cage  and  brains 
herself." 

Such  extravagant  scenes  of  murder,  battle,  bloodshed  and 
suicide,  together  with  the  bombastic  rant  of  Marlowe's  language, 
gave  the  play  its  great  success  with  the  groundlings. 

We  appreciate  rather  in  Marlowe,  and  with  equal  enthusiasm, 
his  lofty  vein  of  passionate  poetry,  instinct  with  fiery  imagination, 
the  fine  lyric  bursts  breaking  out  resplendently  from  the  mouths  of 
Tamburlaine  and  Dr.  Faustus,  in  whose  figures  the  ideal  of  a  whole 
age  comes  to  strange,  shadowy  life. 

When  the  imaginative  genius  of  Marlowe  is  in  full  ilight,  no 
poet  can  ever  out -soar  him,  not  even  the  universal  Master, 

C!U     1 

Shakespeare. 


. 


SHAKESPEARES  LITERARY  REPUTATION. 


Over  the  body  of  Shakespeare  many  battles  have  been  fought. 
Not  the  least  is  the  struggle  of  various  countries,  like  those  Grecian 
cities  which  claimed  Homer  as  their  citizen,  to  maintain  them- 
selves the  cradle  of  Shakespeare*  s  literary  reputation.  A  ccustomed 
as  I  was  to  German  claims  in  this  matter,  I  confess  to  but  small 
surprise  when  I  saw  the  responsible  critic  of  "  Le  Temps"  in  an 
article  dated  March  14th  1910,  making  the  following  statement: 

"They  first  (the  French)  -  let  us  not  forget  it  -  discovered  and 
admired  the  beauties  (of  Shakespeare.)  The  researches  of  M.  M. 
Jusserand,  Faguet  and  Doumic  have  elucidated  this  point  of 
literary  history."  The  more  insistent  claims  of  the  German  critics 
of  the  19th  century  furnish  a  convenient  starting  point  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  rise  of  Shakespeare's  literary  reputation  in 
England.  It  might  appear  clear  to  all  that  Shakespeare  is  an  En- 
glish poet,  nay,  the  national  poet  of  ^ngland.  Yet  this  is  very  far 

Romantic        from  keing   cjear  t0   y^  more  arrogant  among   German   critics, 
criticism 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  19th  Century,  the  French  Revolution 

was  the  sign  of  a  general  upheaval  in  the  moral  and  political  world 
of  Europe,  reflected  in  the  writings  of  Rousseau.  A  literary 
revolution  was  accomplished  at  the  same  time,  immediately  in 
Germany,  more  slowly,  for  political  reasons,  in  France.  Of  this 
new  Romantic  School  of  literature,  the  undisputed  prophet  was 
Shakespeare,  and  his  plays  were  accepted  as  the  perfect  gospel, 
the  divine  Koran  of  the  new  literary  religion.  Especially  in 
Germany  was  Shakespeare  adored,  with  a  veritable  cult,  by 
numerous  devotees.  Lessing  wrote  his  powerful,  clear-sighted 
criticisms ;  tlie  grfeat  pftet  Goethe  in  bis  youth  paid  rhapsodical 
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tribute,  followed  later  by  saner,  more  penetrating  appreciation ; 
an  immense  labour  of  research  was  performed  by  erudite,  in- 
dustrious scholars  like  Gervinus  or  Ulrici;  finally  the  critic 
Schlegel  and  the  poet  Tieck  produced  between  them  a  translation, 
complete  and  of  extraordinary  peifection,  of  Shakespeare's 
works.  (1)  The  qualities  of  this  whole-hearted  and  devoted  study 
were  fully  recognized  in  England.  Wordsworth  wrote  in  1815, 
"  The  Germans  only,  of  foreign  nations,  are  approaching  towards 
a  knowledge  of  what  Shakespeare  is.  In  some  respects  they 
have  acquired  a  superiority  over  the  fellow-countrymen  of  the 
poet ;  for  among  us  it  is  a  common  ....  opinion  that  Shakespeare 
is  justly  praised  when  he  is  pronounced  to  be  a  wild  irregular 
genius  in  whom  great  faults  are  compensated  by  great 
beauties." 

This  compliment  was  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  Germans ;  claims 
and  they  have  since  adopted  a  patronizing  attitude  towards  Shakes- 
peare, the  attitude  of  an  impresario  who  has  discovered  a  remarkable 
tenor  singer,  hitherto  unknown  and  unappreciated,  now  for  the 
first  time  brought  out  from  tavern  singing  to  grand  opera  and 
advertised  adequately !  So  Gervinus  contends  with  strange  arrogance 
that  Shakespeare  was  never  understood  till  Lessing  interpreted 
him.  Others  go  even  farther.  Heine,  a  very  difficult  critic 
indeed,  charmed  none  the  less  by  Shakespeare's  heroines,  admitted 
that  he  had  all  the  qualities  and  but  one  defect  —  that  he  was  an 
Englishman!  The  other  critics  hastened  to  remedy  this  defect  and 
adopted  Shakespeare,  lock,  stock  and  barrel,  a  spiritual  son  of 
Germany!  Shakespeare,  say  even  the  most  moderate  of  them,  is  the 
universal  poet  of  mankind,  but,  if  he  can  be  said  to  belong  to  one 
nation  more  than  another,  the  German  nation  has  the  greater  claim 
upon  him  as  a  national  poet.  This  doctrine,  however  incredible 
it  may  appear,  is  firmly  rooted  in  Germany,  even  to-day.  Only 


(1)   Seventeen,  the  best,  by  Schlegel  alone ;  the  rest  by  various  hands, 
edited  and  revised  bv  Tieck. 


last  year,  my  distinguished  German  colleague  at  the  University 
of  Dijon  sustained  this  position  of  the  cuckoo  in  the  black- 
bird's nest  with  many  arguments  and  with  obvious  conviction. 
The  limit  of  folly  is  fairly  reached  when  we  find  a  grave 
critic,  Klein,  taking  measurements  of  the  head  of  the  unfor- 
tunate poet  from  his  bust  and  portraits,  and  proving  thereby 
that  the  formation  of  his  skull  is  not  of  an  English  type, 
but  of  a  ( rerman,  and  that  Shakespeare  was  therefore  of  Teutonic 
extraction.  This  is  surely  the  mere  ecstasy  of  patriotic  literary 
rapacity,  and  it  has  called  forth  indignant  protest  from  English 
critics,  equally  patriotic.  The  American  Grant  White  is  particular- 
ly bitter : 
- 

"  The  German  pretence  that  Germans  have  taught  us  folk  of 
English'blood  and  speech  to  understand  Shakespeare  is  -tlie  most 
absurd  and  arrogant  that  could  be  set  up.  Shakespeare  .owes 
them  nothing,  and  we  have  received  from  them  little  more  than 
some  maundering  mystification  and  much  ponderous  platitude." 

The  serious  part  of  the  argument,  however,  lies  in  the  insinua- 
Their  stand-      A 
point  unfair     tlon  "***  Shakespeare  was  never  appreciated,  never  regarded  as  a 

great  poet,  until  Lessing  proclaimed  his  genius  in  the  Hamburger 
Dramaturgic  and  the  Liter  aturlriefe.  I  may  speak  later  of  Shake- 
speare as  an  essentially  English,  national  poet.  There  ,is  no  dis- 
cussion possible  of  his  strong,  ardent  patriotism,  and  no  doubt  to  be 
entertained  as  to  the  vote  he  would  cast  in  such  a  division,  did  he 
think  fit,  from  his  seat  in  serene  Olympus.  For  the  present,  I  am 
occupied  with  his  reputation  in  England  among  literary  critics,  and 
among  the  English  people.  It  is  not  so  much  the  reputation  of 
Shakespeare,  firmly  established  as  it  is,  that  stands  in  need  of 
defence,  as  the  literary  reputation  of  the  English  people.  It  is, 
I  take  it,  a  pleasant  and  easy  duty  to  answer  these  heavy  charges. 
The  fundamental  fault  of  the  German  position  lies  in  their  ignoring 
the  advance  of  literary  perception.  They  apparently  expect  a  critic 
of  Elizabeth's  days  or  of  the  Restoration  to  possess  the  same 
developed  power  of  appreciation  and  the  same  literary  ideal,  as  a 


critic  of  the  Romantic  era. 

In  1614  certain  of  Shakespeare's  plays  were  taken  to  Germany, 
and  in  1C 76  we  know  that  Hamlet,  Julius  Caesar,  King  Lear)  and 
Romeo  and  Juliet  were  acted  in  Dresden  ;  The  Merchant  of  Venice 
and  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  elsewhere.  These  plays  are  of  the 
very  cream  of  Shakespeare's  work,  and  yet  we  have  no  sign  of 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  of  the  time.  They  did 
not,  recognizing  the  kindred  Master-n  ind,  at  once  arise  and 
acclaim  the  new-found  genius  of  Shakespeare.  They  had  not,  in 
short,  then  or  now,  the  monopoly  of  literary  divination.  Such 
appreciation,  I  insist,  as  was  possible  in  each  age,  according  to  its 
literary  development,  was  Shakespeare's  in  full  measure,  and  it 
would  be  unjust  to  ask  for  more. 

For  the  great  mass  of  Shakespeare's  contemporaries,  there 
was  but  one  manner  of  gaining  a  purely  literary  reputation.  Fame 
was  to  be  found  in  the  pursuit  of  lyric  and  epic  poetry  alone,  or 
in  the  higher  flights  of  prose.  Such  works  were  inevitably  written 
to  the  address  of  some  great  man,  by  whom  they  were  convention- 
ally inspired  and  to  whom  they  were  fulsomely  dedicated.  Upon 
his  favour  and  patronage  hung  the  very  existence  of  poet  and 
book.  Such  a  career  of  flattery  and  servile  dependence  we  cannot 
imagine  to  have  been  congenial  to  the  free  temper  of  Shakespeare, 
who  does  not  seem  to  have  had  such  qualities  as  were  necessary 
to  the  supple  hanger-on  in  antechambers.  Such  a  career  afforded, 
morever,  an  extremely  precarious  livelihood.  Shakespeare's 
efforts,  in  this  direction,  transitory  and  incidental  as  they  were,  had 
immediate  success.  Venus  and  Adonis  and  the  Rape  of  Lucrece* 
addressed  in  strangely  moderate  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, gained  for  the  young  poet  no  small  measure  of  reputation. 

A  second  career  was  open  to  Shakespeare  upon  the  popular 
stage.  Furbishing  up  old  plays,  writing  new  plays,  and  acting  in 
all  of  them,  such  was  the  varied  activity  of  an  Elizabethan  play- 
wright, and  such  was  the  career  that  Shakespeare  adopted. 
Rather  than  "  to  write  for  fame,"  he  preferred  to  write  "  for  penny- 


Reputation 
among   con- 
temporaries 
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knaves'  delight."  Dependent  upon  the  public,  whose  favour  was 
far  less  fickle  than  that  of  a  noble  and  forgetful  patron,  the  poet 
was  sure  of  a  settled,  profitable  existence^  and  of  a  fair  reward  for 
his  induslry.  We  can  well  understand,  in  a  sense,  that  playg 
written  for  the  Elizabethan  stage  were  not  regarded  largely  as 
literary  products.  They  were  ever  conceived  and  produced  rapid- 
ly, under  the  necessity  of  pleasing  the  spectator  and  hitting  the 
popular  fancy  of  the  moment.  Burton  claps  together  in  unkind 
phrase  "  play  books,  idle  poems  and  jests".  They  were  seldom 
published,  and  we  find  Only  eighteen  of  Shakespeare's  plays  printed 
in  his  life-time  in  the  quarto  edition.  It  was  against  the  interest 
of  the  company  that  successful  plays  should  be  spread  abroad, 
arid  so  cotoe  to  the  hands  of  rival  companies  who  would  steal 
their  "attraction'*  and  Jure  away  their  spectators.  The  written 
drama  had,  in  short,  a  tendency  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  commer- 
cial commodity,  to  be  bought  and  sold,  trafficked  in  and  stolen, 
a  means  of  livelihood. 

We  may  therefore,  fairly  expect  to  find  that  Shakespeare's 
contemporaries  centred  their  interest  in  his  work  upon  his  poems, 
and  upon  his  plays  seen  from  the  spectator's  point  of  view.  A 
review  of  Elizabethan  critical  opinion  will  show  us  that  certain 
among  them  appreciate  him  more  deeply  and  more  completely 
than  we  might  anticipate. 

Shakespeare's  poems  gained  unqualified  success  at  once. 
Venus  and  Adonis  ran  through  seven  editions  in  eight  years, 
winning  for  its  author,  "sweet  Shakespeare",  "silver-tongued 
Shakespeare",  a  high  reputation  through  its  melodious  verse 
and  luscious  imagery.  Francis  Meres  had  it  evidently  in  mind 
when,  in  his  mildly  critical  review  of  poets  of  his  day  in  Palladis 
Tamia,  he  wrote  :  "  The  sweet  witty  soul  of  Ovid  lives  in  melli- 
fluous and  honey-tommed  Shakespeare". 

Burton  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  quotes  with  zest 
passages  from  the  Venus  and  Adonis  and  the  Lucrece  of  that 
"  elegant  poet  of  ours  "  ;  and  the  first  of  them  at  least  seems  to 
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have  been  a  great  favourite  with  Cambridge  students.  We  find 
it,  indeed,  preferred  to  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  (for  dubious  reasons, 
perhaps,  I  admit,)  in  the  enthusiastic  words  of  Gallio  in  The  Return 
from  Parnassus. 

"Let  this  duncified  world  esteem  of  Spenser  and  Chaucer.  Tie 
worship  sweet  Mr.  Shakespeare,  and  to  honour  him  will  lay  his 
Venus  and  Adonis  under  my  pillow. " 


Shakespeare's  dramatic  reputation  was  rapidly  gained,  and  pla  g 
the  spectacular  success  of  his  first  plays  had  early  on  aroused 
the  bitter  jealousy  of  Greene.  His  plays  were  more  than  once 
selected  for  such  special  entertainments,  when  highly-paid  attract- 
ions were  sought  out,  as  graced  the  Christmas  entertainment  at 
Gray's  Inn  in  1594,  or  the  Reader  s  Feast  at  the  Middle  Temple  in 
1602. 

The  Cambridge  authors  of  the  Eeturnfrom  Parnassus  take 
Shakespeare's  part  with  a  vengeance  in  the  controversy  with  the 
"  University  men  ",  when  they  make  Kemp  say  : 

"  Few  of  the  University  men  pen  plays  well ....  Why,  here's 
our  fellow  Shakespeare  puts  them  all  down,  ay,  and  Ben  Jonson 
too." 

An  insistently  recurrent  legend  relates  how  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  immensely  amused  by  the   character  of  Falstaff.     Whatever 
his  success  with  the  Queen  may  or  may  not  have  been,   Falstaff 
was  notoriously  a  favourite  among  other  playgoers  of  the  time, 
and  drew  them  to  the  theatre.     Other  humorous   characters  of 
Shakespeare   could  equally  be  relied  upon  to  fill  the  house,  as 
Leonard  Digges  tells  us  later  on ; 
"  . . .  Let  but  Beatrice 
And  Benedick  be  seen,  lo,  in  a  trice, 
The  Cockpit,  Galleries,  Boxes,  ail  are  full 
To  hear  Malvolio,  that  cross-gartered  gull." 
Meres,  finally,   does  not  hesitate  to  put  Shakespeare  over  the 
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heads  of  all  contemporary  dramatists,  writing  in  1598 ; 

"  As  Plaulus  and  Seneca  are  accounted  the  best  for  comedy 
and  tragedy  among  the  Latins,  so  Shakespeare  among  the  English 
is  the  most  excellent  in  both  kinds  for  the  stage  ....  As  Stoto 
said  that  the  Muses  would  speak  with  Plautus'  tongue,  if  they 
spoke  Latin,  so  I  say  that  the  Muses,  if  they  would  speak  English, 
would  speak  with  Shakespeare's  fine-filed  phrase." 

Ben   Jonson  By  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  First  Folio  Edition  in 

1623,  the  fruits  of  Shakespeare's  whole  career  had  become  known, 
and  the  magnitude  of  his  genius  was  appreciated  by  those  who 
were  most  qualified  to  judge  it.  The  words  of  the  Editor-publishers, 
it  may  be  argued,  are  biassed  by  commercial  considerations,  but 
they  ring  true.  "  These  plays  have  had  their  trial  already  and 
stand  out  all  appeals."  Among  many  commendatory  verses 
appended  to  the  Folio,  the  testimony  of  Ben  Jonson,  the  soundest 
and  soberest  critic  of  the  time,  is  of  especial  value,  «ind  may  fairly 
be  taken  as  representative  of  the  most  enlightened  contemporary 
opinion.  It  is  all  the  more  valuable  and  trustworthy  because  we 
know  that  he  had  at  divers  times  freely  criticized  his  groat  rival. 
He  had  deplored  his  "defects  of  excess"  and  "want  of  art," 
complained  that  he  "  flowed  with  that  facility  that  it  was  necessary 
he  should  be  stopped,"  and  ridiculed  certain  geographical  and 
logical  weaknesses  in  the  Winters  Tale  and  in  Julius  Caesar.  Yet 
in  the  Folio,  throwing  aside  petty  critiques,  he  cast  his  deliberate 
judgement  in  a  noble  eulogy ;  "  To  the  memory  of  my  beloved, 
the  author  Mr.  William  Shakespeare,  and  what  he  left  us." 
Only  ungenerous  minds,  prepared  to  be  little  alike  the  genius  of 
Shakespeare  and  the  fine  honesty  of  Ben  Jonson,  would  ascribe 
to  mere  poetic  extravagance  these  magnificent  last  lines : 
"  Triumph,  my  Britain,  thou  hast  one  to  show, 
To  whom  all  scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe  : 
He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  of  all  time." 

Among  these  contemporary  critics,  somewhat  to  our  astonish- 
ment, but  to  our  great  gratification,  we  find  tne  genius  of 


Shakespeare  thus  recognized,  and  his  literary  reputation  thus  fully 
established.  Of  two  noteworthy  authors,  one  representative  of 
the  reading  public,  the  other  of  professional  opinion,  Francis 
Meres  raises  Shakespeare  above  all  English  dramatic  poets,  and 
Ben  Jonson  exalts  him  above  all  dramatists  whatsoever,  ancient 
and  modern. 


Towards  the  end  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  the  Puritans  did  Shakespeare 
their  best  to  ruin  the  already  decaying  stage,  and  their  vehement  m  the  study 
attacks  in  the  name  of  morality  upon  play-writing  and  play-acting 
had  considerable  efficacy.  They  nearly  succeeded  in  stifling 
this  great  popular  literature  altogether.  Notwithstanding  this,  we 
find  Shakespeare  was  still  acted  and  read  with  zeal  and  under- 
standing. The  passage  of  Shakespeare  from  the  stage  to  the 
closet  was  a  potent  influence  in  the  development  of  a  more  general 
literary  appreciation  of  his  genius.  So  we  find,  towards  1630, 
the  curious  tribute  of  John  Hales  of  Eton,  which  foreshadows 
strangely  modern  insistence  upon  the  universality  of  Shakespeare. 
Gildon's  version  of  th  coincident  runs  thus : 

"  Mr.  Hales  of  Eaton  affirmed  that  he  would  show  all  the  j0iln  Hales 
Poets  of  Antiquity  outdone  by  Shakespeare,  in  all  the  Topics  and 
common  places  made  use  of  in  Poetry.  The  Enemies  of  Shakes- 
peare would  by  no  means  yield  him  so  much  Excellence ;  so  that 
it  came  to  a  Resolution  of  a  trial  of  skill  upon  that  Subject ;  the 
place  agreed  on  for  the  dispute  was  Mr.  Hales* s  Chamber  at 
Eaton ;  a  great  many  Books  were  sent  down  by  the  enemies  of 
this  Poet,  and  on  the  appointed  day  my  Lord  Falkland,  Sir  John 
Suckling  and  all  the  Persons  of  Quality  that  had  wit  and  learning, 
and  interested  themselves  in  the  Quarrel,  met  there,  and  upon  a 
thorough  Disquisition  of  the  point,  the  Judges  chosen  by  agreement 
out  of  this  Learned  and  Ingenious  Assembly  unanimously 
gave  their  Preference  to  Shakespeare,  And  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Poets  were  adjudged  to  Vail  at  least  their  Glory  in  that  of  the 
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and   Restor- 
ation 


English  Hero." 

Charles  I,  a  monarch  of  great  literary  and  artistic  intelligence, 
was  a  constant  lover  of  Shakespeare,  and  there  is  still  to  be  seen 
at  Windsor  his  copy  of  the  Second  Folio,  well-thumbed  and 
pencilled.  "Shakespeare  was  the  closet-companion  of  the 
king's  solitudes,"  says  Milton  in  the  Iconodastes,  reproaching 
Charles  ungenerously  for  his  literary  occupations,  while  he  himself 
was  no  less  culpable  of  admiration  of  the  great  poet.  In  L  Allegro 
he  speaks  of  "sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy's  child,"  and  praises 
him  in  a  stately  epitaph. 

"  What  needs  my  Shakespeare  for  his  honoured  bones 

The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones  ? 

Or  that  his  hallowed  reliques  should  be  hid 

Under  a  star-ypointing  pyramid  ? 

Dear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  fame, 

What  need'st  thou  such  weak  witness  to  thy  name  ? 

Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 

Hast  built  thyself  a  life-long  monument." 

Less  original,  but  no  less  sincere  tribute  was  paid  to  Shakespeare 
by  such  dramatists  as  Sir  John  Suckling  in  the  shape  of  direct 
imitation.  Before  the  Revolution,  then,  Shakespeare's  literary 
and  dramatic  reputation  was  fully  established  in  England,  and 
showed  no  signs  of  diminution. 

The  Puritan  Revolution  closed  the  theatres  from  about  1640 
to  1660,  and  during  this  unhallowed  period  of  repression,  the  lovers 
of  the  drama,  no  less  zealous  in  their  way  than  the  Covenanters, 
were  forced,  in  fear  and  trembling,  to  hold  their  dramatic  con- 
venticles in  secret.  We  know  that  they  risked  the  stocks  and 
prison  to  feast  on  the  rich  humours  of  Falstaff,  among  other 
stage  delights.  Nevertheless,  the  dramatic  reputation  of  Shakes- 
peare was  in  danger  of  fading  away  into  a  vague  memory,  when 
the  Restoration,  and  the  Merry  Monarch,  Charles  If,  yielded  relief, 
and  brought  the  stage  back  again  into  honour.  The  plays  of 
bhakespeare,  with  their  pre-eminent  acting  qualities,  were  among 
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the  first  to  be  produced,  and  kept  their  place  on  the  theatre-bilL 
The  character  of  the  Restoration  Age,  dominated  as  it  was  by 
classical  French  ideals  in  literary  matters,  was  extremely  unfavour- 
able to  Shakespeare.  "  The  old  plays,"  says  Evelyn,  "  began  to 
disgust  this  refined  age,  since  His  Majesty's  being  so  long  abroad;" 
and  this  in  reference  to  a  performance  of  Hamlet  in  1661.  Pepys,  Pepys'  Diary 
an  old  hand  in  theatrical  matters,  prefers  Ben  Jonson  on  the 
whole.  "  Macbeth,"  he  says,  "  is  a  ...  pretty  good  play,"  and, 
on  another  occasion,  "  it  is  a  most  excellent  play  in  all  respects.** 
The  Tempest  had  "no  great  wit,"  and  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
was  "the  most  insipid,  ridiculous  play"  that  ever  he  saw  in  his 
life.  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  "  did  not  please  him  at  all,  no 
part  of  it."  With  Hamlet,  however,  he  was  "mightily  pleased,"  and 
Othello  he  "  did  ever  heretofore  esteem  a  mighty  good  play, 
but". ...  he  had  since  heard  something  better !  It  is  noteworthy 
that  Pepys'  Diary  records  thirty-six  performances  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  in  nine  years,  and,  incomplete  and  uncritical  as  it  is,  (the 
King's  absence  is  enough  to  spoil  the  play  for  the  worthy  gentle- 
man) it  suffices  to  indicate  the  lasting  popularity  of  Shakespeare 
on  the  stage.  The  great  Restoration  actor,  Betterton,  won  his 
spurs  in  acting  ten  Shakespearian  characters,  notably  as  Brutus 
and  Hamlet.  Speaking  of  Betterton' s  great  hit  as  Hamlet,  Downes, 
the  prompter  at  his  theatre,  says  that  "  no  succeeding  tragedy  for 
several  years  got  more  reputation  or  money  to  the  company  than 
this." 

Betterton  and    other  actor-managers,  it    is   true,    handled      Shakespeare 
Shakespeare  rather  roughly,  and  the  guise  under    which  they     travestied 
presented  him  to  the  public  was  often  an  absurd  travesty  of  the 
real  Shakespeare.     Such  unscrupulously  distorted  versions  were 
acted  as  pleased  the  palate  of  the  Restoration,  that  "  refined  age, " 
and  their  titles  somewhat  indicate  their  nature.     We  do,  indeed, 
conceive  that  The   Comical   Gallant,  or  the  Amours  of  Sir  John 
Falstaff  transparently  disguised  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  or 
that  The  Injured   Princess  or  The  Fatal   Wager  may  relate  the 
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story  of  Gymbeline  ;  but  in  Sauny  the  Scot  we  are  amazed  to  find 
a  metagrobolized  Grumio  whose  vastly  vivacious  humours  enliven 
the  new  version  of  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  George  Granville, 
Lord  Lansdowne,  concocted  in  an  irritating  mood  of  patronizing 
superiority  an  operatic  divertissement  out  of  The  Merchant  oj 
Venice  with  which  many  incensed  critics  have  dealt  severely. 

In  short,  if  there  was  ever  a  time  when  Shakespeare's 
reputation  seemed  likely  to  suffer  shipwreck,  it  was  in  this  period' 
penetrated  as  it  was  with  zealous  emulation  of  the  ideals  and  rules 
of  the  classical,  elegant  salon-literature  of  the  French  Court  of 
Louis  XIV. 

The  native  power  of  Shakespeare's  genius  was  nevertheless 
of  strong  enough  alloy  to  overcome  this  artificially  induced  taste. 
Even  the  superior  Lansdowne  is  forced  to  observe  the  numerous 
"  Manly  and  Moral  Graces  in  the  Characters  and  Sentiments"  of 
his  plays.  The  greatest  and  most  representative  critic  of  the  day, 
John  Dryden,  poet,  dramatist  and  literary  dictator,  was  the  first 
to  examine  the  work  of  Shakespeare  from  a  strictly  critical  point  of 
view,  and  his  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy  finally  consecrated  the  repu- 
tation of  that  dramatic  poet,  who,  he  tells  us,  was  held  in  as  much 
veneration  among  Englishmen  as  Aeschylus  among  the  Athenians. 
He  recognized  and  proclaimed  the  universal,  philosophic  com- 
prehensiveness of  Shakespeare's  genius,  and  saw  in  his  plays  the 
complete  and  faithful  mirror  of  life  and  human  nature.  "  He  was 
the  man  who  of  all  modern  and  perhaps  ancient  poets  had  the 
largest  and  most  comprehensive  soul when  he  describes  any- 
thing, you  more  than  see  it,  —  you  feel  it  too."  All  the  critics  of 
the  world  have  scarcely  done  more  than  embroider  upon  this 
fundamental  appreciation.  The  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  a  some- 
what tiresome  authoress,  but  a  better  critic,  writing  before  Dryden, 
was  struck  as  he  was  by  the  vivacity  and  reality  of  the  illusion 
produced  by  Shakespeare.  When  she  saw  a  play,  she  u  felt  it 
too,"  and  she  describes  how  under  the  spell  of  the  wizard  she 
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believed  that  there  was  real  life  going  on  before  her  eyes  upon 
the  stage. 

If  we  find  here  the  keen  appreciation  and  deep  apprehension 
of  Shakespeare's  greatness  which  characterizes  the  best  of  German 
critics,  a  hundred  years  before  they  wrote,  we  find  no  less  even 
that  extravagant,  sentimental  adoration  which  raged  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Romantics.  A  century  before  Ducis,  that  mildly  Shakespear- 
ian revolutionary,  thought  of  drawing  inspiration  from  the  constant 
view  of  the  Master's  bust  placed  upon  his  work-table,  Dryden  had 
vowed  a  similar  cult,  enshrining  his  saint  before  his  eyes.  So  he 
told  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  at  least,  thanking  him  for  a  copy  of  the 
Ghandos  portrait : 

"  Shakespeare,  thy  Gift,  I  place  before  my  sight ; 
With  awe,  I  ask  his  Blessing  ere  I  write : 
With  Reverence  look  on  his  Majestick  Face : 
Proud  to  be  less,  but  of  his  Godlike  Race." 

I  do  not  know,  moreover,  if  any  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Schwarmers  has  ever  out-raved  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Duchess  of 
Newcastle  who  as  a  girl,  she  tells  us  shamelessly,  fell  violently  in 
love  with  Shakespeare ! 

Here  we  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  We 
have  seen  how  Shakespeare's  works  attracted  constant  attention  in 
England ;  at  first,  and  in  his  lifetime,  from  the  theatre-going  public ; 
then,  after  the  publication  of  the  Folios,  from  the  reading  public  as 
well ;  how  literary  and  dramatic  reputation  came  to  him  at  once 
and  ever-increasingly  as  he  became  better  known,  till  Dryden,  with 
his  dictatorial  authority,  gave  conscious  expression  to  the  judgment 
of  an  age. 


From  this  time  onwards  there  can  be  no  denial  of  the  steadily      18th.  Gen- 
swelling  effulgence  of  Shakespeare's  glory.       Edition   followed     tmT    ^nd 
edition  'in  rapid  succession,  beginning  with  Rowe's  in  1709,   fol- 
lowed by  Pope,  Theobald,  Hanmer,  Warburton,  Blair,  Johnson, 
Steevens,  Gapell  and  Malone,  all  in  the  eighteenth  century.      The 
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Work  of  this  notable  lineage  of  editor- critics  in  the  study  was  finely 
completed  before  the  foot-lights  by  the  most  eminent  actors  of 
each  generation,  Betterton,  Wilks,  Booth,  Golley  Gibber,  David 
Garrick.  Macklin  and  Kemble,  one  and  all  honestly  devoted  to 
Shakespeare  and  gaming  their  greatest  successes  in  Shakespearian 
characters. 

The  history  of  nineteenth  century  criticism  is  the  history  of  a 
veritable  apotheosis  of  Shakespeare.  Critics  of  all  nations  vie  one 
with  another  in  a  universal  hosanna  of  adoration.  More  than  this, 
Shakespeare  has  taken  his  place  once  and  for  all  in  the  hearts  of 
the  English  people,  and  his  influence,  no  less  than  that  of  the 
Bible,  is  firmly  rooted  in  the  thoughts,  imaginations  and  in  the 
very  language  of  the  common  folk. 

Professor  Saintsbury  in  his  Elizabethan  Literature  sums  up 
the  whole  question  in  a  few  words,  reviewing  the  attitude  of  the 
most  notable  men  of  letters  from  Shakespeare's  time  down  to 
modern  days. 

<;  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  men  more  representative 

of  cultivated  literary  opinion  and  accomplishment than 

Ben  Jonson,  John  Milton,  John  Dryden,  Alexander  Pope,  Samuel 
Johnson  and  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  Their  lives  overlapped 
each  other  considerably,  so  that  no  period  is  left  uncovered.  They 
were  all  typical  men  of  letters,  each  of  his  own  time,  and  four  at 
least  of  them  were  literary  dictators.  .  .  ." 

I  have  spoken  at  length  of  the  first  three. 

"  Pope  edited  Shakespeare,  Johnson  edited  him,  Coleridge  is 
acknowledged  as,  with  his  contemporaries  Lamb  and  Hazlitt,  the 
founder  of  modern  appreciation.  It  must  be  a  curious  reckoning 
which  in  face  of  such  a  catena  as  this,  stretching  its  links  over  the 
whole  period,  maintains  that  Fngland  wanted  Germans  to  teach 
her  how  to  admire  the  writer  whom  Germans  have  done  more  tg 
mystify  and  distort  than  even  his  own  countrymen," 


"A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM.' 


The  reading  and  expounding  of  Shakespeare  is  beset  with 
toils  and  ambushes  for  the  impatient  critic.  Progress  is  sometimes 
painful,  always  slow.  Some,  who  have  eyes  and  see  not,  are 
content  to  gallop  clumsily  along  the  high-road  leading  through 
Shakespeare's  country,  finding  stumbling-blocks  enough,  it  is  true, 
on  the  way.  Such  is  the  classic  amble  of  various  French  critics, 
for  example.  Others  wander  freely  in  winding  by-paths  which 
turn  alluringly  aside  from  the  main  way.  Here  a  hidden  thorn 
catches  their  skirts,  and  holds  them  back :  there  a  wild  rose  blow- 
ing on  the  hedge  attracts  undue  attention,  and  they  linger  over  it. 
Already  approaching  the  outskirts  of  the  magic  wood  near  Athens, 
we  are  so  held  by  a  flower  which  certain  naturalists,  on  their 
lumbering  way,  have  stopped  to  dissect  too  closely  and,  finding  a 
thorn,  have  pricked  their  over-critical  fingers. 

The  very  title  of  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  has  offended.  The  title 
The  main  action  is  laid  upon  the  night  before  May-Day,  for  cntlclzed 
Shakespeare  expressly  tells  us  that  the  fairies  "  are  come  to  fulfil 
the  rites  of  May."  Why  therefore,  asks  Simrock  in  learned 
indignation,  since  the  magic  of  the  whole  fairy  story  is  suitable  to  the 
First  of  May,  according  to  the  most  reliable  information  obtainable 
on  the  subject,  and  since  Shakespeare  apparently  knew  as  much, 
did  the  poet  wantonly  give  his  play  so  misleading  a  title  ?  Simrock, 
we  must  conclude,  imagined  Shakespeare  at  work  in  a  many- 
shelved  library,  surrounded  by  weighty  tomes,  Gonversazions- 
Lexicons,  classical  dictionaries,  a  Grimm's  Mythology  and  so  forth, 
leading  up  history  and  studying  deeply  Teutonic  myths.  Simrock 
confides  to  us,  in  a  fit  of  pedantic  lore,  that  Oberon  and  Titania 
quarrelling  over  the  little  Indian  page-boy  represents  in  reality  a 
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German  legend  of  Freya  and  Odin  striving  jealously  over  their 
devotees.  The  faints,  moreo/er,  could  not  have  held  their  revels 
on  Midsummer  Eve,  because  it  is  the  custom  on  this  night  to  light 
bonfires  everywhere,  and  fairies  are  notoriously  afraid  of  light 
upon  their  doings. 

Therefore,  we  learn  amazedly,  the  title  is  wrong  and  absurd. 
Goethe,  the  German  poet,  was  more  correct,  as  befitted  him,  and 
called  the  intermezzo  of  the  "Golden  Wedding  of  Oberon  and 
Titania"  in  Faust  the  "  Walpurgisnachtstraum."  This  being  also 
the  true  title  of  Shakespeare's  play,  Simrock,  if  I  re.nembor 
rightly,  took  the  liberty  of  altering  the  title  of  his  translation 
accordingly,  thereby  made  up  for  a  regrettable  oversight  on  the 
part  of  Shakespeare,  and  consummated  a  sad  piece  of  pedantic 
criticism. 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  may  have  been  acted  to  grace 
the  annual  festivities  which  took  place  on  Midsummer  Eve,   when 
we  know,  and  all  the  good,  superstitious  folk  of  the  time  knew, 
that  the  powers  of  fairies  is  great  in  the  sultry  air  of  June  under 
the  bright  summer  moon  casting  great  shadows  in  the  dark^leafy 
woods.     It  was  perhaps   acted  then,  and  so  gained  its  title ;    but 
''  what  an  if  it   were  not  ?,"   to    echo    the    pathetic    appeal  of 
Desdemona.     The  play  of  Twelfth  Night  has  itself  no  connection 
with  this  Christmas  feast,     The  main  action  "of  The  Winter's  Tale 
takes  place  in  the  season  of  sheep-shearing,  "Let  me  see,"  says  the 
Clown,   "  what  am  I  to  buy  for  our  sheep-shearing  feast  ?"     The 
Winter's  Tale  is  indeed  just  such  a  long  rambling  story  of  love  and 
romance,   of  misfortunes   happily  overcome,   slowly   winding  its 
cheerful   way   through  wandering  incident,     ,is   our  forefathers, 
seated  round  a  crackling  lire,  loved  to  while  away  the  long  winter 
nights  withal.     Much    Ado    about     Nothing  again, 'is  something 
pregnant  of  the  baseless  jealousy  and  the  April  tears    and  laughter 
with  which  the  play  is  compounded.     Yet  with    a  rare  exception 
or  two,   The  Merchant  of  Venice  for  example,   Shakespeare  does 
not  seek  for  his  comedies  a  title  which  shall  indicate  the  substance 
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of  his  plot,  and  save  the  trouble  of  reading  the  play,  as  most  other 
dramatists  do.  Middleton  plainly  sets  forth  the  bill  of  fare  in  his 
titles,  Women  beware  Women,  A  Chaste  Maid  m  Cheapside,  or  the 
Roaring  Girl.  Ben  Jonson  does  as  much  for  Bartkolemew  Fair, 
and  gives  more  than  a  hint  to  the  waiting  spectators  of  Every  man 
in  his  Humour  or  the  Alchemist.  Shakespeare,  we  can  almost 
imagine,  was  loth  to  let  out  the  magic  secret,  tie  preferred  to 
keep  his  spectators  and  readers  in  expectant  suspense.  Let  them 
wait  like  good  children,  and  they  shall  be  rewarded  with  such  a 
story  as  will  please  them  all,  a  story  of  high  romance  in  a  bright 
ideal  world  of  poetry  and  passion,  wherein  justice  and  love  reign. 
So  much  the  title  tells  them  beforehand.  The  play  shall  be  As  you 
like  it.  Let  them  be  content  that  here  no  villainy  shall  go  unpun- 
ished, no  beloved  hero  or  heroine  in  hopeless  misfortune  rend  their 
hearts.  All's  well  that  ends  well  might  be  the  title  of  all  Shakes- 
peare's romantic  comedies.  Nay,  if  you  mislike  the  title  Ttodfth 
Night  you  may  call  it  even  What  You  Will,  says  Shakespeare  in 
serene  nonchalance ;  what  matter  if  the  title  displease,  so  you 
mislike  not  the  play.  It  is  sufficient  for  Shakespeare  that  the 
name  he  gives  to  his  comedy  shall,  by  its  vague  charm,  awaken 
pleasing  suspense  and  foreshadow  an  atmosphere  of  romance. 

Such  German  critics  as  are  discontented,  and  who  insist  that 
titles  of  plays  must  be  titles  of  plays,  may  ciaLu  indeed  that  they 
are  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  majic  poetry  of  Shakespeare,  and  it 
is  a  claim  which  we  should  be  sorry  to  press,  ^  dream  nlav 

The  title  of  A  ^lidsummcr  Niyht's  Dream  suggests  to  us  a 
little  of  what  we  may  expect.  The  play  is  a  dream,  and  such  a 
dream  as  might  come  to  one  asleep  on  Midsummer  Eve,  when 
fairies  are  abroad,  when  the  moon  shines  full  through  the  window 
and  when  the  summer  breeze  whispers  to  rustling  leaves,  a  dream 
of  heroes  of  old,  of  elves  and  sylphs,  of  fairy  King  and  Queen. 

It  is  not  a  play  whose  problems  engage  serious  thought. 
There  is  no  absorbing  human  interest,  and  no  strong  passion  ;  no 
gaunt  tragic  figure  of  Shylock  stalks  through  its  ethereal  romance. 
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It  is  a  dream  poem,  a  caprice  of  the  imagination.    In  the  epilogui 
Puck  tells  the  spectators  as  much,  and  forestalls  all  criticism  ; 
"  If  we  shadows  have  offended, 

Think  but  I  his,  and  all  is  mended, 

That  you  have  but  slumbered  here 

While  these  visions  did  appear." 


The  analysis  of  such  a  play  is  an  ungrateful  task. 


Three  Three  groups  of  persons,  widely  different  one  from  another, 

groups  of         people  "  Athens  and  the  Wood  near  it." 

In  the  palace  Theseus,  Duke  of  Athens,  as  Chaucer  and 
Shakespeare  alike  call  the  Greek  derm-god,  holds  his  court,  and 
with  him  Hippolyta,  the  Amazon  Queen,  defeated  and  led  into 
loving  captivity.  Their  "  nuptial  hour  grows  on  apace",  and  soon 
the  new  moon 

"  Like  to  a  silver  bow 

New-bent  in  heaven,  shall  behold  the  night 
Of  our  solemnities." 

Two  predestined  couples  of  lovers  follow  in  their  train, 
Lysander  and  Hermia,  Demetrius  and  Helena. 

In  strong  contrast  with  this  heroic  human  group  stands  the 
comic  human  group  of  Quince  and  Bottom,  the  leaders  of  a  little 
rabble  of  honest  base  folk,  now  working  for  their  bread  "on 
Athenian  stalls,"  now  disporting  themselves  at  night  in  the  magic 
wood,  where  strange  adventures  befall  them.  A  company  of 
fairies  completes  the  roll,  Oberon  and  Titania,  the  Fairy  King  and 
Queen,  in  doleful  strife,  Puck,  the  malicious  Robin  Goodfellow  of 
old  English  reputation,  and  smaller  fays  attendant,  Peaseblossom, 
Cobweb,  Moth  and  Mustardseed,  exquisite  little  folk  made  up  of  a 
breath,  a  perfume,  a  gold  or  purple  glint,  an  ethereal  wing  or  so. 
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The  whole  interest  of  the  play  centres  on  the  influence  of  the 
Fairies  upon  human  destinies.  The  lovers  bow  down  to  fairy 
power :  even  Pottom,  happy  mortal,  is  caught  up  into  their  delicate 
realm,  and  imprisoned  in  Titania's  silken  toils.  The  wTell-inten- 
tioned  interference  of  Oberon  in  the  affairs  of  the  four  lovers 
produces  a  sort  of  Comedy  of  Love-Errors.  Lysander  and  Hermia 
love  one  another,  Demetrius  in  unrequited  passion  burns  for 
Hermia,  and  Helena  stands  apart,  loving  Demetrius,  and  unloved 
by  any.  Lysander  and  Hermia  find  obstacles  to  their  loves  in 
Egeus,  Hermia's  father,  who  wishes  her  to  marry  Demetrius. 
"  Ay  me  !  for  aught  that  I  could  ever  read, 
Gould  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history, 
The  course  of  true"  love  never  did  run  smooth." 
They  fly  together  from  Athens.  Demetrius  follows  the  lode- 
stars of  Hermia* s  eyes,  and  Helena  runs  hard  at  his  heels.  All 
four  of  them. wander  in  the  haunted  wood,  and  Oberon,  King  of 
the  Fairies,  fresh  from  his  quarrel  with  Titania,  overhears  their 
bickerings.  He  determines,  by  the  help  of  a  certain  magic  juice, 
to  punish  his  erring  queen,  and  put  matters  right  with  the  mazed 
loves  of  the  wandering  mortals :  Puck  is  charged  with  the 
latter  task. 

The    whole   of    the    fairy-scenes  of  A  Midsummer  Nights 
Dream  are  bathed  in  a  wonderful  moon-lit  sheen  of  poetry,  and  I 
cannot  resist  quoting  on'ce  more  certain  oft-quoted  passages. 
Oberon.     My  gentle  Puck,   come  hither.     Thou  rememberest 
Since  once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory, 
And  heard  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphin's  back, 
Uttering  such  .dulcet  and  harmonious  breath, 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song, 
And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres 
To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music. 
Puck.  I  remember. 

Oberon.     That  very  time  I  saw,  but  thou  couldst  not, 
Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 
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Cupid  all  armed  :  a  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal  throned  by  the  west, 
And  loosed  his  love-shaft  smartly  from  his  bow, 
As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts : 
But  T  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 
Quenched  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  watery  moon, 
And  the  imperial  votaress  passed  on, 
In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free. 
Yet  marked  I  where  the  bolt  of  f  upid  fell : 
It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower, 
Before  milk-white,  now  purple  with  love's  wound, 
And  maidens  call  it  love-in-idleness. 
Fetch  me  that  flower :  the  herb  I  showed  thee  once ; 
The  juice  of  it  on  sleeping  eye-lids  laid 
Will  make  or  man  or  woman  madly  dote 
Upon  the  next  live  creature  that  it  sees. 
Fetch  me  this  herb  ;  and  be  thou  here  again 
Ere  the  leviathan  can  swim  a  league. 
Puck.        I'll  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth 

In  forty  minutes." 

While  Oberon ";  himself  prepares  his  revenge  on  Titania,  for 
none  but  he  might  venture  to  abuse  the  Fairy  Queen,  he  gives  his 
orders  to  Puck. 

"  A  sweet  Athenian  lady  is  in  love 
With  a  disdainful  youth :  anoint  his  eyes ; 
But  do  it  when  the  next  thing  he  espies 
May  be  the  lady." 

Puck  is  led  astray  by  the  "  Athenian  garments"  of  Lysander, 
and  the  mistaken  loves  of  all  four  go  worse  astray.  Oberon  inter- 
venes and  anoints  the  eyes  of  Demetrius,  and  now,  alas,  poor 
Hermia  stands  alone,  while  her  two  erstwhile  lovers  violently  press 
the  much-perplexed  Helena.  Finally,  after  a  little  game  of  human 
chess,  the  magic  juice  puts  all  right  again,  and  the  suitable  couples 
are  paired  off.  Once  more,  all's  well  that  ends  well. 
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We  are  introduced  to  the  comic  group  of  mortals  in  Peter 
Quince's  house  at  Athens.  This  company  of  artisans,  whom  Puck 
describes  ungenerously, 

A  crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals, 
That  work  for  bread  upon  Athenian  stalls, 
Were  met  together  to  rehearse  a  play 
Intended  for  great  Theseus'  wedding  day. 

Peter  Quince,  the  carpenter,  is,  as  it  were,  the  manager,  and 
Nick  Bottom,  the  weaver,  is  the  principal  actor.  Bottom  is  a 
delightful  person.  His  limitless  self-sufficiency  and  pride  in  his 
own  histrionic  powers  are  fully  shared  by  his  admiring  fellows, 
Snug,  Flute,  Snout  and  Starveling. 

"If  he  come  not,"  says  Flute,  the  bellows-mender,  later  on, 
when  Bottom  is  absent  on  strange  business  in  the  fairy  world, 
"  then  the  play  is  marred  ;  it  goes  not  forward,  doth  it  ?  "  And 
Quince  concurs,  "  It  is  not  possible — you  have  not  a  man  in  all 
Athens  able  to  discharge  Pyramus  as  he." 

Bottom  takes  liberties  with  the  play,  fussily,  and  criticizes 
freely.  He  speaks  condescendingly  to  the  lesser  planets  that 
revolve  in  his  orbit,  like  a  theatrical  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in 
modern  days.  He  demands  the  4  fattest"  part,  and  wonders  which 
will  best  fit  his  peculiar  abilities.  Pyramus,  "a  lover  who  kills 
himself  most  gallant  for  love,"  looks  promising.  "  That  \vill  ask 
some  tears  in  the  true  performing  of  it ;  if  I  do  it,  let  the  audience 
look  to  their  eyes ;  I  will  move  storms,  I  will  condole  in  some 

measure."     Yet  his  "chief  humour  is  for  a  tyrant to  make 

all  split"  and  he  gives  examples  of  his  "vein."  Thisbe  also  he 
would  fain  play  "  in  a  monstrous  littlo  voice."  The  lion's  part  too 
he  will  roar  that  it  will  do  any  man's  heart  good  to  hear  him,  or. 
if  required,  he  will  roar  you  as  gently  as  a  sucking  dove,  for  his 
talents  are  infinitely  varied.  He  improves  the  play,  moreover. 
The  sword  of  Pyramus  and  his  suicide  might  frighten  the  ladies. 
Let  therefore  the  prologue  say  that  "  we  will  do  no  harm  with  our 
swords,  and  that  Pyramus  is  not  killed  indeed ;  and,  for  the  more 
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better  assurahce,  tell  them  that  I  Pyramus  am  not  Pyramus,  but 
Bottom  the  weaver."  Further  difficulties  are  smoothed  away  by 
his  inventive  genius.  How  shall  the  envious  Wall  be  shown,  through 
which  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  whisper  and  kiss  ?  Bottom  finds  a 
device  to  make  all  well.  "Some  mail  or  other  must  present  wall,  and 
let  him  have  some  plaster  or  some  loam  or  some  rough-cast  about 
him  to  signify  wall ;  and  let  him  hold  his  fingers  thus,  and  through 
that  cranny  shall  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  whisper." 
.  So  the  play  is  arranged,  rehearsed  and  made  perfect, 

players  The  great  day  conies  on,  and,   after  this  good-natured  banter 

of  barnstormers'  absurd  tricks  of  character  and  crude  methods  of 
production,  we  have  an  exact  picture  of  the  way  in  which  com- 
panies of  travelling  players  gave  their  performances  in  the  houses 
of  great  men.  There  is  no  atmosphere  of  Athens  about  this  scene, 
and  the  fairies  are  left  outside  in  the  cold.  Theseus  is  simply  an 
English  nobleman  in  his  country  house,  as  is  the  king  of  Navarre 
in  a  similar  scene  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  or  the  Lord  in  the 
Taming  of  the  Shrew.  Philostrate,  his  Master  of  the  Revels,  might 
well  have  been  his  steward,  and  his  house  near  Stratford. 

These  companies  presented  themselves  to  the  steward  of  a 
great  house,  to  Malvolio,  for  instance,  or  to  the  officer  of  a  city 
corporation,  with  a  list  of  their  plays.  Just  as  in  Hamlet  the 
actors  on  arriving  give  a  trial  performance,  so  in  Midsummer 
Nights  Dream  Philostrate  makes  our  zealous  company  act  their 
play  before  him  first,  a  very  necessary  precaution  to  prevent  the 
great  festivity  from  going  awry.  He  gives  a  list  of  the  entertain- 
ments he  has  ready  for  the  Duke ;  a  Battle  of  Centaurs  sung  to  the 
harp,  the  death  of  Orpheus,  a  lament  of  the  Muses,  and  lastly  a 
"tedious  brief  scene  of  young  Pyramus  and  his  love  Thisbe." 
"  Tragical,  my  noble  lord,  it  is, 

For  Pyramus  therein  doth  kill  himself ; 

Which  when  I  saw  rehearsed,  I  must  confess 

Made  mine  eyes  water ! " 
"  We  will  hear  it"    says  Theseus,  his  steward  protesting  in 


vain.  There  is  a  flourish  of  trumpets  and  the  Prologue  enters 
asking  for  an  indulgent  hearing  from  the  audience,  and  presenting 
the  characters,  Pyranms  and  Thisbe,  the  Lion,  Wall  and  the  Moon 
(Starveling  carrying  a  lantern  and  a  bundle  of  faggots).  Then  he 
explains  the  plot  and  leaves  the  actors  to  begin  the  play. 

In  this  manner  were  plays  often  presented,  we  know,  at  the 
Town  Hall  of  Stratford,  when  John  Shakespeare  was  Chamberlain 
and  Bailiff  of  the  Corporation. 

Just  as  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  so  here  the  masque  is  marred 
by  the  shameful  interruption  of  the  impertinent  princely  hearers. 
"Cursed  be  thy  stones"  says  raving  Pyramus  to  the  stubborn  Wall. 
Theseus  perpends  "  Methinks  the  Wall  should  curse  again.  " 
Bottom  is  unable  to  restrain  his  zeal,  falls  lightly  out  of  his  tragic 
trance,  and  corrects  the  Duke.  "No,  in  truth,  Sir,  he  should  not. 
This  is  Thisbe' s  cue,  she  is  to  enter  now,  and  I  am  to  spy  her 
through  the  wall.  You  shall  see,  it  will  fall  pat  as  1  told  you. 
Yonder  she  comes."  If  some  of  these  interruptions  are  extremely 
amusing,  one  is  deeply  significant. 

Hippolyta.     "  This  is  the  silliest  stuff  that  ever  I  heard." 
Theseus.     "  The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows,  and  the 
worst  are  no  worse,  if  our  imaginations  amend  them." 

Hipp.  "  It  must  be  your  imagination,  then,  not  theirs." 
In  these  words  of  Hippolyta  and  Theseus  lies  the  whole 
history  of  the  poetic  drama  of  Elizabeth's  days,  and  partly  the  ex- 
planation of  its  subsequent  disappearance.  For  the  drama  was 
since  forced  to  appeal,  or  found  it  easier  to  appeal,  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  spectator  through  the  grosser  means  of  elalorate  scenic 
realism,  which  distracted  the  attention  from  the  finer  suggestion  of 
poetic  imagery,  and  finally  rendered  this  latter  medium  of  illusion 
cither  unnecessary  or  ineffective.  Before  the  bolstered-up  imagi- 
nation of  play-goers  became  thus  sated  and  costive,  author  and 
spectator  played  together  the  game  of  dramatic  illusion,  the 
imagination  of  both  racing  at  top  speed,  the  poet  suggesting,  the 
spectator  absorbing  and  completing,  in  rival  creative  zeal.  Inipro- 
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bability  of  plot,  weak  acting,  complete  lack  of  scenery,  inadequate 
properties,  all  characteristics  of  the  Elizabethan  stage,  were  fully 
made  up  for  by  childish  faith  and  imaginative  power  on  the  part  of 
both  spectator  and  poet.  Dramatic  atmosphere  was  produced, 
night  and  day  presented,  by  poetic  suggestion  on  a  receptive  ima- 
gination. 

The  lime-light  man,  alas,  performs  these  mechanical  duties 
nowadays.  Increase  in  realism  on  the  stage  has  been  dearly  bought 
at  a  heavy  price,  the  loss  of  the  poetic  drama. 

Hazlitt's  remarks  precisely  on  the  subject  of  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  illustrate  what  I  say,  and  show  how  one  of  the 
greatest,  if  most  erratic,  of  critics  has  acquiesced  without  a  struggle 
in  this  intolerable  state  of  affairs. 

"  The  Midsummer  Nights  Dream,  when  acted,  is  converted 
from  a  delightful  fiction  into  a  dull  pantomime.  AH  that  is  finest 
in  the  play  is  lost  in  the  representation.  Poetry  and  the  stage  do 
not  agree  well  together.  The  attempt  io  reconcile  them  in  this 

instance  fails  not  only  of  effect,  but  of  decorum Where  all  is  left 

to  the  imagination  ( as  is  the  case  in  reading  )  every  circumstance, 
near  or  remote,  has  an  equal  cnance  of  being  kept  in  mind,  and 
tells  accordingly  to  the  mixed  impression  of  all  that  has  been 
suggested.  But  the  imagination  cannot  sufficiently  qualify  the 
actual  impression  of  the  senses.  Any  offence  given  to  the  eye  is 
not  to  be  got  rid  of  by  explanation. . . .  Fairies  are  not  incredible, 
but  fairies  six  feet  high  are  so.  Monsters  are  not  shocking  if  they  are 
seen  at  a  proper  distance.  When  ghosts  appear  at  mid-day,  when 
apparitions  stalk  along  Gheapside,  then  may  the  Midsummer  Nights 
Dream  be  represented  without  injury  at  Govent-Garden  or  at  Prury 
Lane.  The  boards  of  a  theatre  and  the  regions  of  fancy  are  not 
the  same  thing. " 

The  Elizabethan  imagination  was  not  so  squeamish  nor  so 
nerveless,  ready  to  faint  at  the  slightest  provocation.  It  was  sturdy 
and  robust,  not  passive  and  womanish.  Offence'given  to  the  eye 
was,  on  the  contrary,  very  amenable  to  poetic  explanation.  Shakes- 
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peare  knew  his  men  and,  as  usual,  daringly  crushed  the  nettle  in 
his  hand.  He  showed  his  audience  incarnate  fancies  which  were 
not  to  be  believed  in,  and  held  up  to  ridicule  the  ludicrous  figures 
of  Wall  and  Moonshine.  In  direct  contrast  with  these,  he  insistently 
claimed  implicit  faith,  and  obtained  it  in  full  measure,  for  his  airy 
creatures  of  Fairy-land.  If  the  imagination  be  there  to  amend  the  ^jie  fai 
stage-shadows,  there  is  nothing  to  shock  the  eye  in  the  apparition  group 
of  Oberon  and  Titania  with  their  dainty  train,  and  mischievous, 
serviceable  Puck,  upon  the  boards  of  the  theatre.  Oberon  and 
Titania  are  on  very  bad  terms,  quarrelling  pettishly,  like  sulky 
children,  over  Titania's  little  minion. 

"The  king  doth  keep  his  revels  here  to-night ; 

Take  heed  the  queen  come  not  within  his  sight : 

For  Oberon  is  passing  fell  and  wrath, 

Because  that  she  as  her  attendant  hath 

A  lovely  boy,  stolen  from  an  Indian  king ; 

She  never  had  so  sweet  a  changeling  : 

And  jealous  Oberon  would  have  the  child 

Knight  of  his  train,  to  trace  the  forests  wild  ; 

But  she  perforce  withholds  the  loved  boy, 

Crowns  him  with  flowers,  and  makes  him  all  her  joy : 

And  now  they  never  meet  in  grove  or  green, 

By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  starlight  sheen, 

But  they  do  square,  that  all  their  elves  for  fear 

Creep  into  acorn  cups  and  hide  them  there. " 
The  evil  results  of  this  quarrel  upon  the  mortal  world  are 
described  by  Titania.  Contagious  fogs,  storms  and  floods  ravage  the 
land,  the  green  corn  is  rotted  and  the  flocks  all  drowned ;  the 
seasons  are  altered,  diseases  abound,  and  the  whole  world  is 
mazed.  This  description,  certainly  a  mirror  of  contemporary 
events,  furnishes  a  curious  summary  of  the  supposed  power  of 
Witches  and  of  Fairies,  the  belief  in  which  we  cannot  take  to  be 
otherwise  than  widely  current  in  Shakespeare's  days. 


ft* 

Power  of  Burton,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  gives  some  extremely 

Fairies  useful  information   on  this  subject   as  on   all  others  in  his  ency- 

clopaedic way.  Very  precisely  he  tells  us,  "  The  air  is  not  so  ful 
of  flies  in  summer  as  it  is  at  all  times  of  invisible  spirits."  ("  I  am 
invisible,"  says  Oberon,  and  so  were  all  the  fairies  when  the} 
wished.  Bottom  alone  had  the  blissful  sight.) 

They  have  no  power  over  the  stars  and  heavens,  —  such  tale, 
are  poetical  fictions,  —  but  are  "  confined  until  the  day  of  judg 
ment  to  this  sublunary  world,  and  can  work  no  farther  than  th< 

four  elements,  and  as  God  permits  them Aerial  spirits.  .  .  . 

cause  many  tempests,  thunder,  and  lightnings  .  .  .  .  ,  make  it  rain 
stones"  and  so  forth.  Turning  to  incarnate  spirits  he  tells  us  tha 
"  nothing  is  so  familiar  as  for  Witches  and  Sorcerers,  in  Lapland 
Lithuania  and  all  over  Scandia,  to  sell  winds  to  mariners,  and 
cause  tempests."  Such,  was  the  power  of  Prospero  over  the 
elements  of  air  and  water.  We  meet,  moreover,  with  a  less  elusive 
witness  than  Burton,  who  is  ever  ready  to  take  refuge  behind 
other  authors,  hedging  with,  "  Paracelsus  stiffly  maintains,"  or, 
"  if  we  may  believe  Saxo  Grammaticus."  The  courts  of  law  have 
handed  down  the  strange  story  of  a  piece  of  authentic  witchcraft 
of  this  nature,  which  took  place  shortly  after  the  invasion  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  James  VI.  King  of  Scots,  was  awaiting  his 
bride,  Anne  of  Denmark.  Twice  she  set  forth  to  cross  the  North 
Sea  and  to  win  to  Scotland.  Twice  she  was  driven  back  by  sudden 
storms  and  contrary  winds,  and  the  second  time  was  carried  away 
to  the  coast  of  Norway.  James  set  forth  himself,  on  hearing  the 
news,  a  chivalrous  bridegroom,  to  seek  his  storm-tossed  bride. 
Fair  winds  carried  him  to  the  Norwegian  court,  but  when  the  royal 
couple  sought  to  set  sail  for  Scotland,  foul  storms  drove  them 
back  again.  Finally,  travelling  by  land  and  water,  James  arrived 
with  his  princess,  two  years,  if  I  remember  aright,  after  leaving 
Edinburgh.  His  gloomy  and  superstitious  soul,  already  suspicious 
of  foul  play,  battened  eagerly  on  certain  tales  that  were  carried 
to  him.  A  group  of  old  women  had  been  seen  on 
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".  .  .  .  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea, 
To  dance  their  ringlets  to  the  whistling  winds," 
muttering  and  shrieking  incantations,   bent  on  obvious  mischief. 
One  of  them  had  been  overheard  giving  diabolical  orders. 

"  Ye  shall  warn  the  rest  of  the  sisters  to  raise  the  wind 
his  day  at  eleven  hours,  to  stop  ttn  Queen's  coming  to  Scotland.'- 
These  old  women  and  others  suspected  were  taken  and  put  to 
torture,  whereupon  one  miserable  wretch  turned  informer.  Either 
her  mind  became  unhinged  through  suffering,  or  a  copious  list  Of 
victims  seemed  more  likely  to  gain  the  royal  grace ;  at  any  rate 
numerous  witches  and  wizards  were  implicated  in  the  pitiful  story, 
and  in  1591  twenty-nine  men,  women  and  maids,  mostly  poor  old 
folk,  were  tortured  and  burnt  at  the  stake  for  crime  of  seditious 
sorcery.  I  suspect  that  "  I  tell  the  tale  vilely, "  but  the  horribly 
absurd  essentials  are  there. 

Let  us  return  to  the  more  cheerful  pages  of  Burton,  that  "great     p     .,. 
fantastic  old  man."    There  are,  moreover,  he  tells  us,  "  Terrestrial      spirits 
Devils,"  Fauns,  Satyrs,   Fairies  and  Robin  Goodfellows.     Fairies 
may  be  propitiated,   for  it  suffices  to  leave  food  and  water  outside 
the  house  for  them  at  night.     They  are  sometimes  seen  by  women 
and  children.    These  are  kindly  spirits.  In  Iceland,    for  a  certainty, 
every  family  "  has  yet  its  familiar  spirit."     Oberon  and  Titania 
play  the  part  of  protecting  fairy  or  Guardian  Angel  to  Hippolyta 
and  Theseus. 

Tit 

Why  art  thou  here 

Gome  from  the  farthest  steppe  of  India, 

But  that,  forsooth,  the  bouncing  Amazon, 

Your  buskined  mistress  and  your  warrior  love, 

To  Theseus  must  be  wedded,  and  you  come 

To  give  their  bed  joy  and  prosperity. 
Obe.     How  can'st  thou  thus  for  shame,  Titania, 

Glance  at  my  credit  with  Hippolyta, 

Knowing  I  know  thy  love  to  Theseus  ? 
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Thomas   the 
Rimer 


Pucks 


Didst  thou  not  lead  him  through  the  glimmering  night 

From  Perigenia,  whom  he  ravished  ? 

And  make  him  with  fair  Aegle  break  his  faith, 

With  Ariadne  and  Antiopa  ?  " 

These  fairies  sometimes  lead  men  through  a  suddenly-open- 
ing door  in  a  mountain  side,  show  them  wonderful  sights,  and 
keep  them  there  in  happy  imprisonment.  Witness  Thomas  the 
Rimer,  whom  the  Fairy  Queen  carried  off  on  her  coalblack  steed 
to  stay  with  her  a  season  in  her  glittering  palace  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  incrusted  with  gold  and  shining  stones,  while  fairies  and 
gnomes  served  his  every  fantasy.  Many  years  passed  in  one  day 
of  magic  dance  and  jollity  with  his  fairy  mistress,  and  the  young 
poet,  transported  in  his  sleep  back  to  his  mortal  world,  and  finding 
himself  an  old  white-beard,  muses  longingly,  "  was  it  a  vision  or  a 
waking  dream  ?  " 

"  Paracelsus  reckons  up  many  places  in  Germany,  where  they 
usually  (1)  walk  about  in  little  coals  two  feet  long."  Robin  Good- 
fellows  are  somewhat  larger  and  more  robust.  They  are  kindly 
and  malicious  by  turns.  They  "  would  grind  corn  for  a  mess  of 
milk,  cut  wood,  or  do  any  manner  of  drudgery  work."  In  Norway 
and  Iceland  they  are  often  seen  working.  Tholosanus  says  that 
in  his  day  they  were  still  common  in  many  places  in  France.  "So 
likewise  those  which  Mizaldus  calls  Ambulones,  that  walk  about 
midnight  on  great  heaths  and  desert  places,  which,  saith  Lavater, 
draw  men  out  of  their  way,  and  lead  them  all  night  a  by-way,  or 

quite  bar  them  of  their  way we  commonly  call  them 

Pucks Sometimes  they  sit  by  the  highway  side,  to  give 

men  falls,  and  make  their  horses  stumble  and  start  as  they  ride  .... 
and  if  a  man  curse  or  spur  his  horse  for  stumbling,  they  do 
heartily  rejoice  at  it ;  with  many  such  pretty  feats." 

Such  are  also  the  "  pretty  feats"  of  Shakespeare's  Puck,  cwho 
leads  Ly sander  and  Demetrius  about  in  bootless  pursuit  through 


(1)     The  italics  are  mine. 
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the  wood. 

Fairy.     "  Either  I  mistake  your  shape  and  making  quite, 

Or  else  you  are  that  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite 

Called  Robin  Goodfellow ;  are  not  you  he 

That  frights  the  maidens  of  the  villagery ; 

Skim  milk,  and  sometime  labour  in  the  quern, 

And  bootless  make  the  breathless  housewife  churn  ; 

And  sometime  make  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm  ; 

Mislead  night-wanderers,  laughing  at  their  harm  ? 

Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 

You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck ; 

Are  you  not  he  ? 
Puck.  Thou  speak' st  aright 

I  am  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  night." 
Such  is  the  picturesque,  fanciful   side  of   this  deep-rooted 
belief  in  mysterious  powers  working  good  and  evil  in  preternatural     Various 
and  visible  guise.     The  darker  side  of  the  question,  of  which  I 
have  already  given  one  ugly  glimpse,  aroused  heated,  more  or  less 
scientific  discussion. 

Reginald  Scot  published  the  Discovery  of  Witchcraft  in  1584, 
denying  entirely  the  power  and  the  very  existence  of  witches  and 
wizards ;  while  at  the  same  time  Bishop  Jewel  was  warning  Queen 
Elizabeth  from  the  pulpit ;  "  Witches  and  sorcerers  within  these 
few  years  are  marvellously  increased  within  your  grace's  realms. 
Your  grace's  subjects  pine  away  even  unto  the  death ;  their  colour 
fadeth,  their  flesh  rotteth,  their  speech  is  benumbed,  their  senses 
are  bereft."  (I)  James  the  First,  moreover,  smarting  under  personal 
injury,  rose  in  his  wrath  and  crushed  Scot  and  other  heretics  in 
his  Demonology,  proving  triumphantly  the  real  existence  of  witches 
and  fairies.  He  followed  up  this  demonstration  with  a  blood- 
thirsty act  against  witchcraft,  passed  in  1604,  "  If  any  person 
shall  practise  or  exercise  any  invocation  or  conjuration  of  any  evil 

(1)     John  Richard  Green.     History  of  the  English  People,  V.  106. 
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spirit or  shall .  .  .  practise  .  .  .  any  witchcraft .... 

whereby  any  person  shall  be  killed,  wasted,  pined  or  lamed  .... 
such  offender  shall  suffer  the  pains  of  death  as  felons  without 
benefit  of  clergy  or  sanctuary." 

We  cannot  tell  how  far  Shakespeare  himself  took  King  James' 
side  in  the  discussion.  The  fairies  in  A  Midsummer  Nights 
Dream  move  in  a  somewhat  rosy,  ethereal  sphere  of  existence, 
and  mere  poetic  and  dramatic  assent  is  demanded  from  the 
spectator.  In  Macbeth  however,  there  is  a  certain  grim  touch 
of  uncanny  reality  in  the  three  hags  huddling  together  round  their 
boiling  cauldron,  and  the  magic  powers  of  Prospero  in  The 
Tempest  are  described  in  u  seeming  tone  of  solemn  and  sober 
conviction.  K  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
than  are  dreamed  of  in  your  philosophy." 

The  essential  fact  in  the  consideration  of  these  and  other 
scenes  of  the  supernatural  is  that  the  spectators  of  Shakespeare's 
day  had  more  than  a  sneaking  belief  in  their  reality,  which  worked 
together  with  the  power  of  poetic  representation  to  excite  the 
wakened  imagination  and  to  heighten  immeasurably  the  dramatic 
effect. 


One  incident  in  the  play,  however,  a  sort  of  burlesque  of  the 
Titania  story  of  Thomas  the  Rimer,  stands  outside  of  this  world  wherein 

popular  imagination  and  poetic  suggestion  meet  and  kiss.     Not 
even  the  beauty  of  its  inception  can  save  it. 

Ober.    *  I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows, 
Where  oxlips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows ; 
Quite  over-canopied  with  luscious  wood-bine : 
With  sweet  musk-roses,  and  with  eglantine  ; 
There  sleeps  Titania  sometime  of  the  night, 
Lulled  in  these  flowers  with  dances  and  delight. 
And  there  the  snake  throws  her  enamelled  skm, 
Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in ; 


?i 


And  with  the  juice  of  this  I'll  streak  her  eyes 
And  make  her  full  of  hateful  fantasies." 

It  is  not  enough  that,  through  this  further  use  of  the  n  agic 
love-philtre,  Titania  on  waking  should  fall  hatefully  in  love  with 
the  earth-worm  Bottom,  but  Fuck  must  needs  fix  an  ass's  nole 
upon  his  head,  to  make  her  still  more  ridiculous.  In  such  a  form 
the  mean  revenge  of  Oberon  makes  a  cruel,  almost  unforgiveable 
scene.  The  painful  passages  of  love  between  Titania  and  the 
insensible  Bottom  set  every  nerve  in  one's  body  a-creaking,  and 
the  imagination  cries  out,  jarred  by  the  hideous  contrast  between 
the  airy  grace  of  the  dainty  sylph,  and  the  hairy  head  and  fair 
large  ears  of  clumsy,  prosaic  Bottom  the  Weaver.  Out  upon  it ! 
Let  us  pass  quickly  with  averted  eyes  ! 

This  incident  disfigures  the  whole  fairy-world  of  the  play. 
We  cannot  suppose  this  to  have  been  perpetrated  by  Shakespeare 
wantonly,  or  in  mere  lack  of  taste.  A  purely  commercial  neces- 
sity drove  him  to  it ;  much  protesting,  we  imagine,  and  hope  for 
the  best, 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  conclude  with  some 
account,  in  broad  lines,  of  the  direct  influence  of  the  audience,  of 
the  law  of  demand  and  supply,  upon  dramatic  production. 

The  populace,  in  the  first  place,  took  a  special  delight  in 
clowns  on  the  stage.  In  A  Midsummer  Night? s  Dream,  we  have 
jnst  become  painfully  aware  of  the  fact.  Bottom  is  the  principal 
clown,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  '*  fat  "  part  for  him,  as, 
indeed,  he  claims  himself.  Bottom,  in  the  tedious  brief  scene, 
contents  himself  with  the  reasonably  promising  role  of  Pyramus, 
but  the  giant  mob  had  to  be  further  mollified  by  the  Titania 
episode.  In  general,  the  ir.ost  famous  actors  of  the  time.  Tarlton 
and  Kemp  for  example,  were  comedians.  Such  men,  before  the 
regular  drama  occupied  the  stage,  were  ready  to  entertain  an 
audience  with  their  solitary  efforts,  with  their  pipe  and  tabor, 
dances,  monologues  and  singing,  just  as  on  our  modern  variety 
The  Elizabethan  drama  had  to  absorb  and  maintain  this 
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The  Clown 
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element  among  others  if  it  was  to  take  hold  on  popular  interest. 
It  became  therefore  a  composite  product.  There  had  to  be  a  vein 
of  comedy  running  through  its  tragedy.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise. Many  of  these  plays  resemble  indeed,  in  some  sort,  a  modern 
pantomime.  Just  as  the  fairy  tale  of  Cinderella,  glittering  with 
scenic  tinsel,  is  enlivened  with  the  humours  of  the  bold,  bad  Uncle 
on  the  modern  stage,  so  through  the  airy  romance  and  delicate 
texture  of  A  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream  bursts,  amid  uproarious 
laughter,  the  grotesque  figure  of  Bottom  the  Weaver.  Ballets  in 
opera  give  a  further  instance  of  the  se  npiternal  necessity  for 
relief  and  amusemeut. 

In  most  of  Shakespeare's  plays  the  Clown  has  a  great  scope 
for  activity.  Launcelot  Gobbo  is  very  generously  treated  in  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  as  are  Launce  and  Speed  in  The  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona.  In  Tivelfth  Night  Feste  is  continually  singing  and 
joking.  Act  III.  Scene  I.  is  a  purely  gratuitous  sop  thrown  to  the 
audience,  and  the  Clown  closes  the  play  with  the  usual  song  and 
dance.  In  King  Lear,  at  moments,  the  Fool  comes  outside  of  the 
action  and  addresses  a  tag  or  two  to  the  audience,  of  no  dramatic 
interest. 

There  is  good  proof  that  this  was  distasteful  to  Shakespeare, 
in  spite  of  the  keen  pleasure  he  took  in  the  quick  give-and-take  of 
flashing  repartee.  It  is  clear  that  he  objected  to  the  demands  of 
these  comedians  and  of  the  groundlings  that  applauded  them. 
Hamlet,  after  much  sound  advice  to  the  Players,  thus  attacks  the 
question  of  the  Clowns. 

"  Let  those  that  play  your  Clowns  speak  no  more  than 
is  set  down  for  them ;  for  there  be  of  them  that  will 
themselves  laugh,  to  set  on  some  quantity  of  barren 
spectators  to  laugh  too,  though  in  the  meantime  some 
necessary  question  of  the  play  be  then  to  be  considered; 
that's  villainous,  and  shows  a  most  pitiful  ambition  in 
the  fool  that  uses  it" 
These  words  "barren  spectators  "  and  "  pitiful  ambition  "  are 
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spoken  in  evident  scorn  and  revolt  against  the  necessity  of  merely 
trivial  scenes  of  fooler}7,  and  Shakespeare  has  done  his  best  to 
lessen  the  harm  done. 

He  ventures  at  times  to  restrict  the  clown'  s  part  severely. 
Peter,  in  Eomeo  and  Juliet,  does  not  interfere  with  the  plot,  but 
plays  the  fool  only  with  his  fellows.  The  clown  in  Othello,  again, 
appears  in  one  scene  only,  and  never  comes  near  the  tragic  figure 
of  Othello. 

More  often  Shakespeare  presses  the  clown  into  noble  service, 

The  Clown 
and  makes  him  contribute  to  the  drama.    We  could  ill  spare  those     rectified 

grave-diggers  whose  grim  jests  and  toothless  merriment  find  appall- 
ing echo  in  the  heart  of  Hamlet,  as  he  looks  down  upon  the  newly- 
digged  grave  yawning,  though  he  knows  it  not  then,  for  the  sweet 
body  of  Ophelia.  In  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  Shakespeare 
does  not  allow  our  feelings  to  be  harrowed  in  good  earnest,  and  in 
the  very  moment  of  tragic  anguish  when  Claudio  casts  away  his 
bride  and  she  sinks  down  in  a  swoon,  heart-broken,  we  are  re- 
assured that  all  will  yet  be  well,  remembering  that  hard  by,  in  the 
wings,  stands  old  Dogberry,  gesticulating  and  chattering,  holding 
the  malefactors  in  his  fell  clutches,  impatient  to  come  on  the  stage 
and  to  clear  away  the  clouds.  The  clown  is  here  the  veritable  deus 
ex  machina,  in  that  sudden  and  efficacious  intervention  which 
makes  him  the  mainspring  in  the  denoument.  The  resolution  of 
the  problem  by  such  a  grotesque  pantaloon  furnishes,  moreover,  a 
fine  ironic  commentary  upon  the  unstead}'  play  of  mere  hazard 
which  weaves  and  warps  the  whole  fabric  of  life.  "  What  your 
wisdoms  could  not  discover,  these  shallow  fools  have  brought  to 

light.  •• 

Just  as  Dogberry  and  his  substantial  watch  are  essential  to  the 
plot  and  action  of  Much  Ado  aboui  Nothing,  so  without  the  clown 
Touchstone  the  happy  company  of  As  You  Like  It  would  be  in- 
complete. The  broken  music  of  Touchstone's  wise  but  somewhat 
cracked  skull  at  once  reflects  and  critically  distorts  the  gay  insou- 
ciance and  the  harebrained  romance  of  the  adventurous  life  of 
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Arcadia.  Swaggering  Rosalind  and  demure  Telia  led  through  the 
forest  of  Arden  by  Touchstone,  skipping  along  with  his  bells  and 
bauble,  is  an  irresistible  picture  of  Youth  itself  led  by  whim  and 
folly  through  the  spring-time  of  life.  Finally,  if  Shakespeare  ever 
represented  himself  looking  on  his  Creatures  disporting  themselves 
upon  the  stage  as  Ben  Jonson  loved  to  do,  ubiquitous  in  the  shape 
of  the  gloomy  Grites  or  the  more  savage  Macilente,  here  in  As  You 
Like  It  he  walks,  a  gentler  dialle  loiteux,  clad  by  turns  in  the 
motley  of  cheerful  Touchstone  or  in  Jaques'  more  melancholy  suit 
of  black. 


The  athletic  ^  second  demand   on  the  part  of  the  audience  met  with  full 

interest  satisfaction  from  Shakespeare.     That  excessive  interest  in  athletics 

which  has  always  distinguished  the  Anglo-Saxon,  was  no  less 
characteristic  of  Elizabethan  England.  The  populace  of  London 
delighted  vastly  in  bear-fights,  wrestling,  boxing,  in  all  manner  of 
combats ;  their  very  games  assumed  the  aspect  of  strife,  and  their 
football,  for  example,  was  merely  tt  a  friendly  manner  of  fighting,  " 
says  Burton,  causing  too  many  broken  limbs  among  his  subjects 
for  James  the  First's  taste !  The  drama  had  to  absorb,  along  with 
the  clowns,  this  species  of  popular  variety  entertainment,  and  was 
forced  to  cater  for  the  athletic  interest.  Shakespeare  was  no  niggard 
in  his  supply.  As  You  Like  It  affords  the  view  of  a  wrestling  match 
between  Orlando  and  the  chain pion  Charles,  and  the  actors  who 
played  these  parts  were  almost  certainly  trained  wrestlers,  who 
gave  a  good  exhibition  of  the  art.  There  are  rapier  duels  between 
Romeo  and  Paris  before  the  tomb  of  Juliet,  and  between  Hamlet 
and  Laertes  with  poisoned  weapons.  Macbeth  and  Macduff  give  an 
example  of  their  skill  with  the  broad-sword.  Douglas  engages  in 
single  combat  with  King  Henry  and  with  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Hotspur  with  Falstaff  and  the  Prince.  In  all  the  historical  plays 
armies  meet  in  combat,  and  the  stage  is  covered  with  soldiers  busy 
in  hand-to-hand  fighting.  Here  and  there  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
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in  Coriolanus,  and  in  many  more  there  is  a  deafening  pother  of 
alarums  and  excursions,  drums  and  trumpets.  All  these  things  the 
worthy  spectators  dearly  loved  to  see  and  hear. 

Hamlet  complains  of  these  groundlings  who  understand  only 
"inexplicable  dumb-show,  noise  and  Termagant;"  and  this  desire 
for  strong  sensations  manifested  ilself  in  a  third,  altogether 
unwholesome  influence  upon  the  stage. 

Too  frequently  the  necessary  thrill  was  obtained  by  replacing  Sensation- 
legitimate  dramatic  effects  with  the  forced  extravagance  of  melo-  sm 
drama.  New  horrors  were  concocted  and  put  upon  the  stage  in 
order  to  produce  the  desired  extremes  of  sensation.  Strength 
was  debased  into  brutality.  The  Elizabethan  drama,  especially  in 
its  decadence,  hesitates  before  no  esthetic  or  moral  consideration, 
spurred  on  by  morbid  public  taste.  Already  Marlowe  shows  his 
palpitating  audience  Barabas  the  Jew  falling  into  a  caldron,  wherein 
he  is  quickly  roasted  to  death.  Tournem  kills  the  Duke  in  the 
Revenger's  Tragedy  with  a  kiss  given  to  the  poisoned  lips  of  a  skull 
dressed  in  woman's  weeds.  D'Amville  in  the  same  author's 
Atheist's  Tragedy,  knocks  out  his  brains  with  an  axe,  and  Marlowe 
makes  Bajazeth,  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  and  his  Empress,  succes- 
sively beat  their  heads  upon  the  bars  of  the  Emperor's  cage,  and 
so  die  in  a  frothy  storm  of  raving  rant.  Nor  are  Shakespeare's 
withers  here  left  unwrung.  His  efforts  in  this  direction  are  not 
left  very  far  behind  even  by  the  bloodiest  among  these  dire  dealers 
in  murder,  lust,  revenge,  rape,  adultery,  wholesale  slaughter  and, 
generally,  in  picturesque  devilry.  He  gives  us  indeed,  in  his 
tragedies,  a  very  pretty  selection  of  unfair  thrills.  Othello  offended 
a  great  many  folk,  in  France  and  elsewhere,  when  he  stifled  Des- 
demona  in  her  bed,  in  full  view  of  the  spectators,  relentlessly. 
Hamlet  and  Laertes,  leaping  into  the  grave  of  Ophelia  and  grappl- 
ing over  her  body  decked  with  flowers,  make  a  scene  of  shudder- 
ing ghastliness,  which  shakes  the  nerves  out  of  measure.  These 
two  incidents  may  be  fully  justified  by  their  dramatic  intent  and 
masterly  execution.  Others  seem  less  necessary.  In  Macbeth  the 
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slaughter  of  the  innocent  prattling  boy,  Macduff  's  child,  before  his 
mother's  eyes,  is  undeniably  unpleasant,  Our  squeamish  gorge 
rises  again  at  the  moral  torture  of  young  Arthur  in  King  John, 
who  sees  the  red-hot  irons  burning  on  the  stage,  and  in  anguish 
covers  his  threatened  eyes.  The  eager  audience  approved  while  its 
hair  rose  on  end,  an<l,  cheerfully  harrowed,  pictured  the  prospec- 
tive sizzling  of  the  iron  on  the  boy's  flesh.  In  King  Lear  Shakes- 
peare goes  further  still,  and  it  must  have  startled  even  this  audience 
to  see  old  Gloucester's  eyes  torn  out  of  his  head  upon  the  stage. 
"  Out,  vile  jelly ! "  says  Cornwall  hideously,  in  a  mere  superfluity 
of  naughtiness.  Titus  Andronicus  again,  is  a  veritable  banquet  of 
horrors,  full  of  fights  and  of  a  most  variegated  assortment  of 
murders.  The  milder  story  of  Tereus  and  Philomela  is  here  vastly 
improved  upon.  Lavinia,  violated,  enters  with  her  hands  amput- 
ated and  her  tongue  cut  out,  a  spectacle  of  pity.  Titus  has  his 
hand  cut  off  upon  the  very  stage.  The  climax  is  reached  when 
Titus  enters  with  a  knife,  and  Lavinia,  bearing  a  basin  between 
the  stumps  of  her  hands,  with  Chiron  and  Demetrius  Lound.  There, 
before  the  admiring  eyes  of  various  Romans  and  of  the  no  less 
Roman  pit,  Titus  cuts  the  two  villains'  throats,  and  Lavinia  care- 
fully collects  the  blood  in  her  basin.  Their  vile  heads,  baked  in  a 
paste  of  their  blood  and  bones  ground  small,  are  served  sub- 
sequently in  a  Thyestian  banquet  to  their  mother,  the  Fmpress. 
When  Tamora  thereof  "  daintily  hath  fed,"  a  great  tumult  and  a 
further  revel  of  blood  closes  the  play,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned. 


English 
audience 
more  favour- 
able 


The  influence  of  public  taste  upon  the  drama  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  partly  evil,  tending  to  extreme  irregularity  and  to  patchwork 
construction,  to  frequent  triviality  and  excessive  clownery,  and  to 
the  Melodrama  of  Horrors.  Its  influence  was  no  less  potent  for 
good,  however,  and  it  would  be  unfair  not  to  give  this  due  celebra- 
tion, for  it  left  the  widest  liberty  to  the  dramatist,  giving  him  scope 
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to  develop  his  poetical  genius  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  generous 
popular  imagination  cheered  on  the  poet  to  further  and  higher 
flights,  and  the  unparalleled  imaginative  power  of  Elizabethan 
drama  met  with  unique  appreciation  from  its  audience. 

The  influence  of  the  more  restricted,  elegan  audiences  of  the 
French  classical  drama  presents  a  con.plete  contrast.  As  their 
refined  taste  demanded,  and  was  satisfied  with,  the  attainment  of 
a  rare  perfection  of  form,  style,  and  of  elevated  subject,  in  the 
same  measure  they  hindered  the  free  development  of  the  more 
popular  qualities  of  poetic  and  realistic  imagination,  "  La  poesie 
en  France  au  dix-septieme  siecle  fut  enfermee  dans  un  corset.  " 
Had  they  basked  in  the  generous  warmth  of  Elizabethan  influences, 
who  knows  to  what  breadth  and  depth  the  genius  of  Gorneille  or 
of  Racine  might  have  expanded  in  the  Shakespearian  tragedy,  or 
that  of  Moliere  in  the  Shakespearian  comedy  of  romance  and 
realism.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  on  the  whole,  while  each  had  its 
qualities  and  defects,  the  English  audience  of  common  folk  wras  far 
more  favourable  to  the  poet  than  the  French  audience  of  polished 
critical  courtiers. 
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UAS  YOU  LIKE  IT." 


The  Roman- 
tic Comedies 


Prospero's 
island 


The  human  soul  which  feels  itself  as  a  wheel  in  the  cosmic 
machine,  moving  dully  in  the  ordered  routine  of  daily  life,  longs  at 
times  for  a  different,  freer  activity,  and  revolts  against  the  grim 
necessities  of  reality.     The  romantic  imagination   then  feasts  upon 
wider  vistas  of  more  ideal  existence.    This  pitifully  human  hunger 
finds  fit  pasture  in  certain  plays  of  Shakespeare,  and  it  is  the  com- 
plete satisfaction  of  this  need   that  makes  As  You  Like  It,  together 
with  the  Tempest  and  A  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream,  the  most  charm- 
ing of  Shakespeare's  comedies.     In  each  of  them,  the  action  is 
taken  away  out  of  the  ordinary,  work-a-day  world,   and  is  trans- 
planted into  some  new  ideal  world  of  poetry  and  of  the  imagina- 
tion. '•  Far  from  th.9  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife,"  far  from  the 
prosaic  struggle  for  existence  and  power,  all  the  noblest  qualities 
of  mankind  have  room  to  develope.  In  the  ideal  world  which  these 
comedies  portray,  friendship,  love,  simplicity  and  kindness  grow 
abundantly   and  flourish  like  wild  flowers  in  a  virgin  forest.     The 
Tempest  represents  Prospero's  enchanted  home  in  the  South  Seas, 
a  sunlit  isle  surrounded  by  coral  reefs,   continually  beat  upon  by 
the  long  roll  of  thunderous   bieakers,  like  the  divine  Orplid  of 
Weyla's  song.     This  island  is  situated  somewhere  between  Tunis 
and  Naples,  not  far  from  the  "  still-vexed  Bermoothes."    Scientific 
geography  has  nothing  to  say  to  it.      It  is  a  desert  island,  inacces- 
sible, for  no  human  eye  has  ever  looked  upon  it.     Berries  and 
roots  grow  upon  it;  there  are  yellow  sands,  fresh  springs,  and  brine- 
pits  which  the  hideous  Caliban   shows  to  his  master  Prospero.     It 
is  strangely  inhabited  by  men  and  monsters,  fairies  and  adders,  and 
its  trees,  oaks,  pines  and  cedars  show  it  to  be  of  no  known  climate. 
It  is  the  enchanted  land  of  romance. 
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A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  represents  a  wood  near  Athens. 
It  is  a  dark  wood,  full  of  fairy  wizardry,  haunted  by  strange 
beings,  lit  up  only  by  the  twilight  of  the  full  moon.  It  is  the  ideal 
country  of  your  Symbolists,  of  your  dreamy  Romanticks, 
Lamartine,  of  Keats  or  Shelley.  In  this  country  did  "  la  belle  dame 
sans  merci"  rove  at  night;  in  this  country  did  Alfred  de  Musset 
meet  in  the  gloaming  his  spectral  Muse  : 

Poete,  prends  ton  luih :    La  nuit  sur  la  pelouse 
Balance  le  zephir  dans  son  voile  odorant.  .  .  .  ,  . 
Parlons-nous  de  bonheur,  de  gloire  et  de  folie 
Et  que  ce  soit  un  reve  et  le  premier  venu. 
Inventons  quelque  part  des  lieux  ou  Ton  oublie ! 
Is  not  this  dream  Shakespeare's  dream  upon  one  midsummer's 
night,  and  is  not  this  place  where  the  sad  realities  of  life  are  glori- 
ously forgotten  the  leafy  iroonlit  wood  near  Athens? 

As  You  Like  It  represents  also  a  wood,  the  Forest  of  Arden. 
We  cannot  place  it  on  the  map  of  France,  for  we  find  that  a 
character  in  the  play,  leaving  Bordeaux  on  his  way  to  Lyons  and 
Italy,  loses  his  way  in  the  Forest.  Victor  Hugo  says  with  some 
point  that  "  ce  n'est  pas  la  foret  de  la  Meuse,  mais  de  la  Muse:" 
Wherever  it  may  be,  it  is  no  thick  impenetrable  wood,  dark  and 
full  of  shadows,  lit  only  by  the  pale  sheen  of  the  moon,  like  "the 
wood  near  Athens."  The  forest  of  Arden  is  open  and  spacious, 
with  meadows  here  and  there,  and  flocks  of  sheep  at  pasture.  It 
is  not  inhabited  by  fairies  or  Pucks,  dream-people  of  the  night, 
but  by  a  happy  pastoral  folk  of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses, 
and  by  a  contented  band  of  exiles,  living  the  simple  life  of  the 
patriarchs  of  olden  time,  or  rather  the  life  of  Robin  Hood  and  his 
merry  men.  All  that  they  eat  they  hunt  themselves,  and  their 
appetite  is  none  the  less  therefore.  Here  there  is  no  pale  silver 
moon,  but  the  broad,  bright  sunshine,  in  which  Touchstone  sits  and 
basks  himself,  pierces  the  tall  trers  and  lights  up  the  green 
meadows. 

"  Under  the  greenwood  tree 


The  wood 
near  Athens 


The  Forest 
of  Arden 


Who  loves  to  lie  with  me, 

And  tune  his  merry  note 

Unto  the  sweet-bird's  throat, 

Gome  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither : 

Here  shall  he  see 

No  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather* 


Who  doth  ambition  shun 
And  loves  to  live  i'  the  sun, 
Seeking  the  food  he  eats, 
And  pleased  with  what  he  gets, 
Gome  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither  : 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy 

But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Suggestion 

^n  attentive  examination  of  the  play  makes  us  wonder  how 
so  strong  and  distinct  a  woodland  impression  is  made  upon  us, 
how  the  scene  is  so  clearly  visible  to  the  mental  eye  when  we 
read  it,  "  leafy  solitudes  sweet  with  the  song  of  birds."  Walter 
Raleigh  reports  that  there  is  not  a  single  mention  of  any  bird, 
insect  or  flower  in  the  play,  nor  even  are  the  words  flower  and 
leaf  ever  used.  The  imagination  of  the  reader  is  powerfully 
induced  by  the  magic  of  Shakespeare's  poetry,  so  that,  in  accordance 
with  his  instinct  for  the  fitness  of  things,  one  significant 
suggestion  evokes  a  thousand  images  which  complete  the  picture, 
and  there  is  no  need  for  an  enumeration' of  all  the"properties  "  of 
the  Forest  of  Arden  .  Such  enumeration  as  is  to  be  drawn  from 
the  words  of  the  play  is  indeed  disconcerting,  and  we  choose  to 
believe  rather  in  the  oak  and  the  hawthorn  than  in  the  olive  and 
palm-tree,  and  in  the  deer  and  sheep  rather  than  the  lioness  and 
"  the  green  and  gilded  snake."  There  is  no  word  spoken  of  the 
meadows,  of  the  green  lush  grass.  This  omission  is  a  fair  example 
of  Shakespeare's  tact  in  the  maintaining  of  the  dramatic  illusion. 
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Remembering  the  bare  boards  of  the  Elizabethan  theatre,  we 
perceive  at  once  the  ridiculous  effect  that  would  be  produced 
by  such  words  as  "  Here  let  us  sit  upon  the  soft  green  grass.  *' 
The  irony  of  the  direct  contrast  between  the  ideal  soft  grass  and 
the  real  hard  wood  would  have  been  too  much  for  Shakespeare's 
keen  audience,  in  spite  of  their  generous  faith.  The  best  of 
imaginations  would  have  failed  to  amend  it ;  the  illusion  would  have 
been  destroyed  and  the  magic  vision  dissipated.  As  it  is,  we  are 
caught  up  at  once  and  held  in  the  grip  of  the  illusion  throughout 
the  play,  thanks  to  a  pictorial  touch  or  two,  here  an  oak  with  its 
antique  root  peeping  out  upon  the  brook  brawling  along  the  woot}, 
there  a  sheep-cote  and  osiers  beside  a  murmuring  stream ;  and 
thanks  to  the  infinitely  delicate  suggestion  of  atmosphere  which, 
even  if  we  were  not  told  of  Touchstone  lying  down  to  bask  i'  the 
sun,  would  make  us  see  the  bright  sunshine  reflected  in  the  serene 
gaiety  which  lights  up  the  hearts  of  the  exiles.  Autumn  in 

As  for  the  season  of  the  year,  we  cannot  be  sure.  This  ideal 
forest  of  Arden  is  no  mere  summer  residence  in  which  our  heroes 
and  heroines  pass  only  the  warm  months.  They  are  prepared  for 
hard,  wintry  weather.  The  Duke  accepts  cheerfully  "  the  penalty 
of  Adam,  the  season's  difference  "  and  smiles  at  the  "  icy  fang  and 
churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind.  " 

Amiens  sings  jovially  of  the  winter,  and  of  the  time  when  the 
holly  alone  is  green  : 

"  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind 

Thou  art  not  so  unkind 

As  man's  ingratitude ; 

Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen 

Because  thou  art  not  seen 

Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 
Heigh,  ho  !  sing  heigh,  ho  !  unto  the  green  holly, 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly : 

Then  heigh-ho,  the  holly  ! 

This  life  is  most  jolly. 
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Freeze,  freeze,  them  bitter  sky  ; 

That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot : 

Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 

Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friends  remembered  not. 
Heigh  ho  !  sing  heigh  ho  !  unto  the  green  holly, 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly  : 

Then  heigh  ho,  the  holly  ! 

This  life  is  most  jolly. 

The  season  is  perhaps  aritumn  ;  such  is  my  impression  at  any 
rate.  The  air  is  cold  at  mid-day  when  the  Duke  is  dining. "Here  Ihou 
liest  in  the  bleak  air,"  says  Orlando  to  his  old  servant  Adam,  "come, 
I  will  bear  thee  to  a  shelter.  "  *  Whatever  the  season,  "  as  Raleigh 
puts  it  delightfully,  "  it  is  nothing  to  the  outlaws  that  their  forest 
is  poorly  furnished  with  stage-properties;  they  fleet  the  time  care- 
lessly in  a  paradise  of  gaiety  and  indolence,  and  there  is  summer 
*n  their  hearts.  " 

Surely  this  forest  of  Arden  is  the  ideal  country  of  La  Grande 
amenities  Mademoiselle,  the  royal  shepherdess  !  Are  not  all  those  conditions 

of  perfect  life  fulfilled,  which  she  laid  down,  yearning  for  the 
pastoral  romance  of  the  country  ?  These  exiles  lead,  as  she  wished 
to  do,  a  happy  life  u  in  retreat  and  solitude.  "  Gelia  and  Rosalind 
do  indeed  "  keep  sheep  for  their  pleasure.  "  With  what  joy  would 
poor  Mademoiselle  have  played  her  part  with  them,  attended  by 
some  pastoral  Lauzun  !  Orlando  writes  verses  to  Rosalind,  nay, 
reams  of  verses,  as  is  prescribed,  hanging  them  upon  the  patient 
trees.  Shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  exiled  Duke  and  his  lords, 
wandering  lovers,  all  are  at  bottom  tt  des  gens  aimables  et  parfaits, 
delicats  et  simples,"  as  Mademoiselle  wished  them.  Love,  pure 
and  honest  love,  is  the  main  interest  of  Rosalind  and  Orlando,  Gelia 
and  Oliver,  Silvius  and  Phoebe,  and  even  the  clown  Touchstone 
has  his  poor  humour  to  take  Audrey.  But  alas  for  Mademoiselle  ! 
They  one  and  all  have  recourse  to  that"  vulgar  remedy  of  marriage*  ^ 


which  she  deplores,   and  a   four- fold    wedding    concludes    this 

Pastoral  Play  ! 

Mademoiselle's  Bergeries  were  terribly,    incurably  ideal,  as 

were,  with  less  sincerity,  those  of  Italian  and  French  poets  of  the 
artificial  Pastoral  School.  When  the  good  ladies  of  the  French 
court  carried  their  ideal  into  action  and  kept  sheep  indeed  for  their 
pleasure,  delicately,  none  could  have  mistaken  these  furbelowed, 
pink  and  white  china  shepherdesses  for  the  real  thing.  The  worthy 
peasants,  admitted  to  view  the  charming  spectacle  at  a  distance, 
must  have  been  extremely  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it.  But  in  As  You 
Like  it  Phoebe  takes  the  court-folk  seriously  for  what  they  pretend 
to  be,  even  falls  in  love  with  the  handsome  Ganymeda.  Celia  plays 
her  part  thoroughly,  umbers  and  smirches  her  face,  goes  in  mean 
attire ;  and  she  and  Rosalind  keep  no  such  flock  of  snow-white 
sheep  adorned  with  pink  ribbon  as  grace  Mademoiselle's  pastoral 
landscape.  As  You  Like  It  is  poles  apart  from  Pastor  Fido,  from 
Aminta  or  Astree,  precisely  because  of  this  atmosphere  of  common- 
sense,  of  vivid  reality,  and  of  naturalness,  which  pervades  the  whole 
play  and  presents  to  us  a  world  of  truly  living,  loving  and  lovable 
people. 

As  You  Like  It  is  one  of  the  few  plays  of  Shakespeare  as  to  the 
date  and  sources  of  which  there  is  practical  unanimity  of  opinion. 
External  tests  point  conclusively  to  the  end  of  1599  or  the  beginning 
of  1600,  towards  the  end  of  Shakespeare's  period  of  happiest 
creation. 

Two  books  contain  the  materials  of  the  story  of  As  You  Like 

It,  the  first  of  which  Shakespeare  may  or  may  not  have  utilised,  the 
second  he  certainly  did  utilise. 

Chaucer's  Tale  of  G-amelyn  is  an  old  and  very  popular  ballad- 
romance  of  the  14th  century,  then  attributed  to  Chaucer,  often 
printed  with  his  works,  but  undoubtedly  written  by  some  unknown 
and  vastly  inferior  imitator.  It  is  of  interest  to  see  how  the  story 
progressed  in  successive  handlings. 

The  ballad  describes  with  rough,  noisy  verve  the  career  of  one 
Gamelyn.  He  is  ill-treated  by  his  elder  brother,  after  the  death  of 
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their  father.  This  brother  refuses  to  give  him  his  heritage,  treats 
him,  not  according  to  his  birth-right  but  as  a  servant,  sets  him  to 
do  menial  duties,  to  cook,  wash  dishes  and  so  forth.  One  day,  the 
elder  brother  came  home  from  the  chase,  extremely  hungry,  called 
for  Gamelyn  and  asked  him  in  rough  humour  if  the  meat  were  not 
ready.  Gamelyn  lost  all  patience  and  revolted  at  last : 

" He  swore,  by  Goddes  booke 

Thou  shalt  go  bake  thyself,  I  will  not  be  thy  cook. " 
Enraged  by  this  insulting  answer,  his  brother  fell  upon 
Gamelyn ;  a  free  fight  followed,  and  Gamelyn,  a  lusty  young  fellow, 
beat  him  soundly.  The  elder  man  swallowed  this  beating  with 
difficulty  and  swore  vengeance.  Then  the  ballad  describes  a  country 
fair  where  wrestling  is  going  on.  The  brother  bribes  a  strong 
wrestler  to  kill  Gamelyn,  who,  however,  defeats  the  champion, 
breaking  his  ribs  and  an  arm.  Flushed  with  victory,  amid  the  cheers 
of  the  people,  Gamelyn  returned  home,  bearing  the  prizes,  a  ram 
and  a  ring.  There  he  found  the  door  locked  in  bis  face,  whereupon 
he  kicked  it  open,  and,  in  Berserker  rage,  caught  the  porter,  broke 
his  neck,  and  threw  him  down  a  well.  He  next  turned  blood-thirsty 
thoughts  upon  his  brother,  who  had,  however,  very  wisely  fled. 
Thereupon  Gamelyn  and  his  friends  revelled  lustily  for  five  days 
among  the  stores  of  his  brother's  house,  At  last  the  force  of  law 
prevailed  and  Gamelyn  was  driven  into  the  woods,  whither  Adam, 
the  butler,  accompanied  him.  There  he  joined  a  band  of  outlaws 
and,  like  Valentine  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  became  their 
captain.  Finally  he  obtained  the  king's  grace  and  was  raised  to 
high  estate,  while  the  wicked  brother  was  disgraced. 

llosatynde  Eosalynde,  Euphues'  Golden  Legacy,  found  after  his  death  in  his 

cell  at  Silexedra  and  brought  from  the  Canaries  by  Tliomas  Lodge, 
Gent.,  published  in  1598,  tells  the  same  story  drawn  from  the  ballad. 
Lodge  furbishes  the  old  tale  up  anew  in  his  elegant  prose,  and 
complicates  the  incidents.  He  adds  the  intrigue  of  the  two  kings 
of  France,  Gerismond  and  his  usurping  brother  Thorismond.  He 
sheds  a  light  of  pastoral  romance  over  the  wood-scenes,  and  brings 
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in  love  to  heighten  the  interest.  He  creates  a  charming  Rosalynde 
to  comfort  the  hero  Rosader,  and  a  no  less  charming  Alinda  for  the 
wicked  brother  Saladin,  no  longer  disgraced,  but  repentant :  and 
he  peoples  the  wood  with  shepherds. 

Here  we  have  practically  all  the  elements  of  As  You  Like  It. 
Shakespeare,  after  his  unique  fashion,  took  over  the  story  pretty 
much  as  he  found  it,  added  carelessly  a  further  largess  of  minor 
characters,  a  clown,  a  melancholy  lord,  a  shepherd,  with  a  village 
hedge-priest  or  so ;  melled,  transfused  and  subtilized  the  conven- 
tional unreality  of  Lodge's  heroes,^1  with  their  language  of  frigid 
conceit,  and  out  of  the  matchless  alembic  of  his  genius  the  dull  lead 
comes  out  shining  gold.  Let  us  see  how,  in  his  turn,  Shakespeare 
tells  the  story,  giving  it  that  air  of  living  reality  which  gratefully 
deceives  reader  and  spectator  alike. 

Duke  Frederick  has  dethroned  his  brother,  who  has  taken  the     The  golden 

1  •« 

woods  with  a  number  of  faithful  followers.  "  They  say  he  is 
already  in  the  forest  of  Arden,  and  a  many  merry  men  with  him, 
and  there  they  live  like  the  old  Robin  Hood  of  England;  they  say 
many  young  gentlemen  flock  to  him  every  day,  and  fleet  the  time 
carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the  golden  world.  "  The  old  Duke's  life 
is  one  of  cheerful  content,  of  philosophical  friendship  with  Nature  : 
"  Now,  my  co-mates  and  brothers  in  exile, 

Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 

Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ?     Are  not  these  woods 

More  -free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  ? 

Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 

The  season's  difference ;  as  the  icy  fang 

And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind, 

Which,  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body, 

Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile  and  say 

"  This  is  no  flattery,  these  are  counsellors 

That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am  !  .  .  . 


And  thus  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 
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Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  every  thing. 
I  would  not  change  it.  " 

(  Act  II,  scene  1. ) 

The  ancient  contest  between  the  artificial  pleasures  of  the 
Court  and  the  simple  joys  of  the  country  is  fully  settled  by  these 
happy  exiles.  Their  life  is  free  and  full.  The  primal  interests  of 
being  occupy  them  and  those  who  join  them  afterwards,  the  never- 
fading  interests  of  life  and  love.  In  the  morning  they  go  forth  to 
seek  their  daily  bread  in  noble  fashion,  hunting  the  deer,  at  once 
enjoying  the  delights  of  the  chase  and  satisfying  the  needs  of  life ; 
whence  they  return  home  in  noisy  procession,  singing  lustily.  The 
rest  of  the  day  is  taken  up  with  milder  joys.  They  wander  round 
the  woods,  beside  the  murmuring  stream,  and  at  night  round  the 
camp-fire,  or  in  the  Duke's  cave,  they  reason  together  in  humor- 
ous moralizing,  and  attune  their  ears  to  the  charm  of  music  in 
songs  of  the  chase  and  of  the  merry  spring-time. 

Orlando  and  Meanwhile,  the  Duke's  daughter,  Rosalind,  is  still  at  the  Court 

Rosalind  of  fae  usurper,  whose  daughter,  Celia,   is  her  fast  bosom-friend  : 

u  never  two  ladies  loved  as  they  do.*' 

Orlando,  son  of  Sir  Rowland  de  Bois,  is  treated  by  his  elder  brother, 
Oliver,  precisely  as  was  Gamelyn  in  the  ballad.  Oliver  K  treats  him 
like  a  peasant," makes  him  consort  with  servants  and  do  menial  work. 
He  revolts,  and  Oliver  incites  Charles,  the  strong  wrestler,  to  kill  him. 
The  struggle  with  the  during  young  challenger  takes  place  before 
the  Court.  Charles,  having  already  killed  three  sturdy  fellows("Alas!" 
cries  Rosalind  ),  tries  his  hand  upon  Orlando.  Rosalind  and  Celia 
call  him  and  endeavour  to  persuade  him  from  the  attempt,  and, 
when  he  persists  modestly,  full  of  pity  for  the  unfortunate,  handsome 
young  man,  they  give  him  their  best  wishes,  and  watch  the  contest 
with  anxious  eyes.  "I  would  I  were  invisible  "  says  Celia,  "to  catch 
the  strong  man  by  the  leg,"  Charles  is  badly  thrown,  and  the  two  girls, 
delighted  and  relieved,  congratulate  the  victor.  Rosalind  takes  a 
chain  from  her  neck  arid  places  it  with  her  own  fair  hands  round 
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Orlando's.  "Gentleman, wear  this  for  me."  She  is  already 

touched  by  the  misfortunes  of  Orlando,  and  moved  with  admiration 
for  his  valour  and  manly  comeliness.  At  the  touch  of  her  hand  upon 
his  shoulder,  as  they  look  one  upon  another,  they  fall  desperately  in 
love  in  a  moment.  Rosalind  timidly  confesses  as  much  to  him  in 
adorable  simplicity. 

"Sir,  you  have  wrestled  well  and  overthrown— more  than  your 
enemies." 

Gelia  rallies  Rosalind  upon  her  sudden  melancholy. 

Gel.  Why,  cousin  !  why  Rosalind  !  Gupid  have  mercy  !  not  a 
word  ? 

Ros.    Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog  .  ,  . 

Gel.    But  is  all  this  for  your  father  ? 

Ros.  No,  some  of  it  is  for  my  father's  child.  0  how  full  of 
briers  is  this  working-day  world ! 

Gel.  They  are  but  burs,  cousin,  thrown  upon  thee  in  holiday 
foolery  :  if  we  walk  not  in  the  trodden  paths,  our  very  petticoats 
will  catch  them. 

Ros.  I  could  shake  them  off  my  coat :  these  burs  are  in  my 
heart. 

With  delightful  demure  malice,  Gelia  advises  her  love-lorn 
cousin  : 

"Gome,  come,  Wrestle  with  thy  affections  !  " 

Orlando  being  already  banished,  the  Duke,  suspicious  now  of 
Rosalind,  exiles  her  from  his  court.   Gelia  refuses  to  be  parted  from      Pilgrims  to 
her,  and  the  two  fly  together,  Rosalind  dressed  as  a  man,  a  gallant     Arden 
curtle-axe  upon  her  thigh,  a  boar-spear  in  her  hand— "  and,  look  you, . 
call  me  Ganymede," — and  Gelia  like  a  shepherdess  "in  poor  and 
mean  attire/'  Rosalind  proposes  to  take  Touchstone  the  clown  with 
them.  "He'll  go  along  o'er  the  wide  world  with  me"  says  Gelia.  So 
the  two  girls,  in  search  of  the  exiled  duke,  roam  through  the  forest 
of  Arden,  led  by  happy  hazard  under  the  protection  of  the  whimsical 
jester.  Thither  also  Orlando,  driven  from  home,  wends  his  way,  with 
his  faithful  old  servant  Adam. 


Now  begins  the  Forest  life  of  As  You,  Like  It,  and  the  play  becomes 
of  Arden10  a  Pure  Pastoral.  Rosalind  and  Gelia  buy  a  farm,  8  a  sheep-cote 
fenced  about  with  olive-trees,"  and  there  they  keep  sheep,  near  the 
dwelling  of  the  Duke  and  his  exiled  court,  nor  do  they  discover 
themselves  to  him.  Orlando  and  Adam,  in  sore  straits,  are  welcomed 
by  the  Duke  and  made  free  of  his  woodland  life.  The  flower  of  love, 
in  these  ideal  surroundings,  buds  and  blossoms  up  abundantly. 
Phoebe,  the  shepherdess,  adores  the  delicate  beauty  of  the  boy 
Ganymede,  scorning  the  hopeless  passion  of  her  shepherd  lover 
Silvius.  Rosalind  and  Orlando  meet  every  day,  and  Orlando,  not 
recognizing  his  lady-love  in  the  handsome  youth,  tells  her  whole 
hours  together  of  his  beloved.  Even  Touchstone,  meeting  a  shepherd 
girl,  Audrey,  runs  into  strange  capers  of  love,  and  the  pair  make  a 
match  of  it. 

There  are  yet  greater  marvels  accomplished  in  this  magic 
wood.  Oliver,  exiled  by  the  Duke,  loses  his  way  in  the  forest,  and  is 
attacked  by  a  lioness.  Orlando  comes  on  the  scene  in  tima;  his 
generous  nature  makes  him  forget  his  past  injuries,  and,  slaying  the 
beast,  he  saves  Oliver's  life  at  the  risk  of  his  own.  Oliver  repents  at 
once  of  his  evil  ways,  moved  by  Orlando's  noble  temper  and  by  a 
sudden  passion  of  love  for  Gelia,  whereby  he  is  made  a  new  man. 

"There  was  never  anything  so  sudden, "  says  Rosalind  to  Orlando 
"but  the  fight  of  two  rams,  and  Caesar's  thrasonical  brag  of  "I  came, 
saw,  and  overcame,"  for  your  brother  and  my  sister  no  sooner  met 
but  they  looked;  no  sooner  looked  but  they  loved,  no  sooner  loved 
but  they  sighed;  no  sooner  sighed  but  they  asked  one  another  the 
reason;  no  sooner  knew  the  reason  but  they  sought  the  remedy;  . . . 
Now  are  they  in  the  very  wrath  of  love  and  they  will  together;  clubs 
cannot  part  them! "  In  the  end,  Rosalind  appears  in  her  own  clothes 
and  is  recognized  with  joy  by  Orlando,  her  lover,  and  by  the  Duke, 
her  father.  So  she  and  Orlando  are  happy  together.  The  play  dies 
in  imsic,  lyrically,  in  hymns  to  the  glory  of  Hymen.  Phoebe,  the 
scornful  shepherdess,  sees  how  her  romantic  passion  for  Ganymede 
has  deceived  her,  and  contents  herself  with  the  more  prosaic  but 
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surer  Silvius.  Gelia  and  Oliver  follow  arm  in  arm,  and  Touchstone, 
tripping  along  with  his  buxom  brown  Audrey,  merrily  brings  up  the 
rear  of  the  amorous  procession. 

Finally  a  messenger  comes  with  the  news  of  the  last  miracle 
wrought  in  Arden,  how  the  usurping  Duke,  converted  in  the  wild 
wood  by  an  old  religious  man,  repents  and  restores  the  crown  to 
its  rightful  owners. 

So  the  Duke  comes  to  his  own  again  and  all  the  lovers  to  their 
heritage  of  happiness.  Even  the  melancholy  Jaques  is  touched, 
cynic  though  he  be,  by  the  universal  note  of  joy,  and  wishes 
God-speed  to  all  the  couples  whom  love  has  sealed  together,  and 
who  recall  to  memory  his  own  long-lost  youth,  the  passionate 
spring-time  of  his  faded  life. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  among  all  the  characters,  the  most 
interesting  are  incidental  personages,  as  ever  in  Shakespeare's 
Comedies,  so  in  As  You  Like  It.  Orlando  is  certainly  a  pleasant 
fellow,  with  his  touching  care  for  old  Adam,  his  generous  manliness 
towards  his  erring  brother,  with  his  honest  love  for  Rosalind  and 
his  absurd  poems  hung  on  every  tree  in  the  forest.  Rosalind  is  a 
delightful  maid,  taking  a  childish  pleasure  in  playing  the  man,  Rosalind 
striding  about  in  doublet  and  hose  and  teasing  Orlandoout  of  his 
wits.  She  is  touchingly  human  and  girlish  at  times,  and  particularly 
in  one  scene  does  she  come  near  our  hearts. 

Orlando,  wounded  "by  the  lioness,  sends  by  Oliver  his 
handkerchief  stained  with  his  blood  uunto  the  shepherd  youth  that 
he  in  sport  doth  call  his  Rosalind."  Poor  Rosalind  swoons.  "Many 
will  swoon  when  they  do  look  on  blood,"  says  Oliver,  and  Gelia 
answers  in  deep  distress  ''There  is  more  in  it.  "  Rosalind  at  last 
recovers,  and,  opening  her  eyes,  utters  the  sin  pie  cry  of  a  frightened 
child; 

"I  would  I  were  at  home." 

Still  she  faintly  protests  in  words  whose  delicate  humorous 
pathos  brings  the  tears  to  one's  eyes: 
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tt  Ah,  sirrah,  a  body  would  think  this  was  well  counterfeited ! 
I  pray  you,  tell  your  brother  how  well  I  counterfeited, — heigh-ho!" 

Gelia  and  There  have  often  been  complaints  of  the  sudden  unmotived 

loves  of  Shakespeare's  heroes  and  heroines,  and  among  others  of 
Gelia  and  Oliver.  To  my  mind,  seldom  has  the  poet  so  clearly,  yet 
so  delicately,  indicated  the  rise  of  inevitable  passion  as  in  this  case. 
Oliver,  stirred  to  repentance  by  the  brotherly  forgiveness  and 
generous  bravery  of  Orlando,  abased  and  humble,  still  agitated  and 
with  his  mind  in  a  whirl,  conies  with  his  message  to  Rosalind. 
Then  follows  the  touching  scene  just  described.  Rosalind's 
counterfeiting  does  not  deceive  him.  While  he  and  Gelia  tend  the 
fainting  girl  their  hands  touch  and  meet  in  gentle  service.  A  wave 
of  emotion  passes  over  them  all.  There  is  love  in  the  air.  Gelia  and 
he  share  their  secret,  and  the  love  of  Orlando  and  Rosalind  binds 
them  mysteriously  together.  Looking  upon  this  charming  young 
woman,  demure  and  sweetly  malicious,  an  utterly  honest  and  loyal 
friend,  so  infinitely  tender  in  this  time  of  stress  to  stricken  Rosalind, 
what  wonder  if  Oliver  fell  on  his  knees  and  ^worshipped !  What 
wonder  if  the  infinite  compassion  of  a  Celia  for  the  huirble,  repen- 
ting Oliver  turned  to  generous  love !  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  and 
we  would  not  have  it  otherwise. 

The  heroes  and  heroines,  nevertheless,  have  not  the  piquant 

Jaques  originality  of  two  of  the  minor  characters.     They  have  our  whole 

sympathy  and  affection,  but  they  do  not  rouse  our  curiosity  as  do 
Jaques  and  Touchstone;  both  of  them,  by  the  way,  pure  inventions 
of  Shakespeare. 

Jaques  is  for  many  readers  the  centre  of  interest  in  the  play. 
He  is  a  cynic  and  a  pessimist.  His  youth  had  been  stormy,  and  he 
had  very  abundant  food  for  moral  reflection.  He  had  exhausted 
all  possible  pleasures.  "Thou  thyself  hast  been  a  libertine  ",  says 
the  Duke.  Having  lived  in  debauchery  and  sensuality,  he  finds, 
like  the  Preacher,  that  "  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit".  He  is 
universally  known  as  "the  melancholy  Jaques",  Yet  he  is  no 
severe  moralist  of  the  spleen  of  Gato.  There  is  no  bitterness  in  his 
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philosophy.      He  has  proved  himself  a  loyal  friend  to  his  Duke, 

following  him  into  exile  cheerfully,  or  at  least  grumbling  no  more 

than  usual.    He  is  essentially  a  humorist,  ever  appreciating  the  vain 

follies  of  the  world,  and  lamenting  crankily  such  as  are  painful. 

Amiens  delights  him,  excusing  himself  politely  for  his  voice. 

"My  voice  is  ragged,  I  know  I  cannot  please  you"  says  Amiens, 
and  Jaques,  scorning  all  conventional  phrase,   answers ;    u  I  do  not 

desire  you  to  please  me:  I  do  desire  you  to  sing Gome' 

sing ;  and  you  that  will  not,  hold  your  tongues.  " 

Touchstone,  the  fool,  a  licensed  railer  like  himself ,  is  meat  and 
drink  to  him.     The  pair  are  well  met,  and  their  first  encounter  is 
most  refreshingly  described  by  Jaques  himself  : 
Duke  :      What,  you  look  merrily  ! 
Jaques  :    A  fool,  a  fool !  I  met  a  fool  in  the  forest, 

A  motley  fool :  a  miserable  world  ! 

As  I  do  Jive  by  food,  I  met  a  fool  ; 

Who  laid  him  down  and  basked  him  in  the  sun, 

And  railed  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 

In  good  set  terms,  and  yet  a  motley  fool. 

"  Good  morrow,  fool !  "  quoth  I.     K  No  Sir,  "  quoth  he, 

"  Call  me  not  fool  till  heaven  hath  sent  ire  fortune." 

And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke, 

And  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye 

Says,  very  wisely,  "  It  is  ten  o'clock  : 

Thus  we  may  see  !  "  quoth  he,  "  how  the  world  wags  ; 

'  Tis  but  one  hour  ago  since  it  was  nine, 

And  after  one  hour  more  '  twill  be  eleven  ; 

And  so  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  ripe, 

And  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot ; 

And  thereby  hangs  a  tale."  When  I  did  hear 

The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time, 

My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer, 

That  fools  should  be  so  deep- contemplative ; 

And  I  did  laugh  sans  intermission 
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An  hour  by  his  dial.     0  noble  fool ! 

A  worthy  fool !  Motley's  the  only  wear  .  .  . 

I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat,  " 

Jaques  has  something  of  what  rr.ust  have  been  of  the  spirit  of 
Shakespeare  himself,  for  he  wanders  through  the  world  looking 
upon  it  as  a  vast  comedy. 

"  All  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players.  " 

Touchstone  He  considers  it  from  a  purely  objective,  dramatic,  artistic,  and 

wholly  detached  point  of  view,  with  a  special  eye  to  the  mad  and 
foolish  humours  of  the  actors.  In  this  he  resembles  strangely 
Touchstone,  who  under  the  masque  of  folly  and  jest  anatomizes 
the  absurdity  of  mankind  and  of  himself.  In  the  very  heat  of  his 
humorous  passion  for  Audrey.  Touchstone  criticizes  it :  u  We  that 
are  true  lovers  do  run  into  strange  capers,  "  and  Rosalind,  when 
she  says  "  Thou  speakest  wiser  than  thou  art  ware  of, "  fails  to  see 
the  insistent  intellectuality  of  Touchstone's  quips,  the  method  in 
his  cheerful  divagations.  Like  Jaques,  moreover,  Touchstone  is 
a  loyal  and  attached  servant,  and  there  is  more  than  a  little  lender- 
ness  in  Celia's  boast  of  his  fidelity. 

Jaques  leaves  the  scene  in  search  of  the  converted  Duke.  Ever 
on  the  look-out  for  more  matter  for  his  philosophy,  he  hopes  to 
learn  much  out  of  the  repentant  prince  turned  hermit.  "  Stay, 
Jaques,  stay,  "  cries  Duke  Senior  in  love,  but  Jaques  wends  his  way, 
half  in  sadess ; — "  dancing  measures  "  are  indeed  not  for  him. 


Foreign 
Versions 


The  extreme  interest  that  is  aroused  by  "  melancholy  Jaques" 
is  well  illustrated  in  certain  versions  of  As  You  Like  It  that  have 
been  composed  on  the  Continent,  notably  in  two  versions,  both  by 
women :  Sille  Beyer's  Wood  Life,  published  in  the  year  1869  in 
Danish  at  Copenhagen ;  and  Comme  U  vous  plaira,-Come'die  Urge  de 
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Shakespeare  et  arranges  par  Georges  Sand.  Ilepre'sentte  a  la  Cometlie 
Franqaise  le  12  Awil  1856. 

In  both  of  these  plays  Jaques  receives  the  especial  care  of  the 
good  ladies  of  sentiment.  Georges  Sand  in  her  Preface  repeats  the 
old  criticisms  of  Shakespeare  in  the  right  vein  of  classicism,  pretty 
much  in  the  superior  tone  of  Viscount  Lansdowne,  who  handled  The 
MercJianl  of  Venice  in  such  cavalier  fashion. 

"  Tous  ceux  qui  connaissent  Shakespeare  savent  bien  que  si  la 
robe  du  poete  est  partout  richement  brodee,  elle  est  parfois  jetee 
sur  1'epaule  du  dieu  avec  une  negligence  et  une  audace  qui  ne  sont 
plus  de  notre  temps  et  que  notre  gout  ne  supporterait  pas  .... 
II  foulait  anx  pieds  1'ordre,  la  sobriete,  1'harmonie  et  la  logique." 

Georges  Sand,  therefore,  like  others  before  her,  felt  it  necessary 
to  re-model  the  whole  structure  of  the  play,  submitting  it  to  those 
rules  of  order,  sobriety,  harmony  and  logic.  As  You  Like  It  is  hardly 
to  be  recognized  in  the  Comme  11  Vous  Plaira  which  was  represen- 
ted at  the  Gomedie  Franchise. 

A  further  grievance  of  the  gifted  authoress  is  more  original : 

"Shakespeare  marie  tout  le  monde,  et  quelques  uns  le  plus  mal 
possible;  la  douce  Audrey  avec  le  grivois  Touchstone  (!)  et  la  devouee 
Gelie  avec  le  detestable  Olivier. " 

Hinc  illae  lacrimae !  We  are  approaching  the  capital  charge : 

u  Quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  j'ai  pu   sauver  les  plus  belles  parties  de      i^e  Roman- 
1'oeuvre  d'un  oubli  complet  ( ! )  et  saisir  au  vol  cette  magistrate  figure      tic  Jaques 
de  Jacques,  1'Alceste  de  la  Renaissance.  . . .  J*avais  tendrement  aime 
ce  Jacques.  .  .  .  etj'ai  pris  la  grande  liberte  de  le  ramener  a 
1* amour,  m'imaginant  de  voir  en  lui  le  meme  personnage  qui  a  fui 
Gelimene  pour  vivre  au  fond  des  forets  et  qui  trouve  la  une  Gelie 
digne  de  guerir  ses  blessures.     C'est  la  mon  roman  a  moi  dans  le 
roman  de  Shakespeare.  " 

Georges  Sand  here  wraps  the  noble  dignity  of  Jaques,  the 
kindly  cynic,  in  the  flowing  romantic  cloak  of  some  Byronic  and 
petulant  poseur.  He  marries  Gelia,  while  Oliver  is  strenuously  sent 
to  the  right-about;  he  isjnade  happy  and  recovers  his  optimism, 
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regenerated,  heart  and  soul,  rehabilitated  (to  use  the  cant  Romantic 
phrase)  by  the  tender  love  of  Gelia.  "  Le  grivois  Touchstone  "  is 
dismissed  by  his  Audrey,  who  fitly  marries  the  stupid,  but  honest 
shepherd,  William. 

Georges  Sand  seems  to  have  lacked  completely  and  lamentably 
that  sense  of  humour  and  that  instinct  of  profound  psychological 
verity  which  alone  can  help  us  to  understand  Ihe  depths  and  the 
caprices  of  Shakespeare's  muse. 
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«  HENRY  IV.,  "    «  FALSTAFF,  " 

AND 
THE   MERRY   WIVES   OF   WINDSOR." 


In  the  play  of  Henry  the  Fourth  Shakespeare  took  up  the  history 
of  England  again  almost  at  the  point  where  he  had  left  it  at  the 
death  of  Richard  II  (1400) ;  two  years  later,  to  be  exact.  It  is  written  A  chronicle 
in  two  parts,  which  form,  however,  but  one  play,  cut  up  into  two  ^ty- 
simply  because  it  was  too  long  for  one,  as  Dr.  Johnson  very  justly 
said.  That  dramatic  unity  fails  which  is  so  notably  characteristic 
of  Richard  II.  Jn  Richard  II,  Shakespeare  treats  only  the  cata- 
strophe of  the  reign,  and  the  play  has  therefore  a  real  plot,  with  a 
beginning,  a  middle  and  an  end.  It  hangs  organically  together, 
forming  a  complete  whole,  a  dran  a  with  unity  of  action,  and  so  is 
immeasurably  superior  in  construction  at  least  to  the  often  more- 
praised  Edward  the  Second  of  Marlowe,  for  example.  Henry  the 
Fourth  is  no  less  inferior  in  this  respect.  It  is  a  mere  Chronicle 
Play,  and  what  unity  it  possesses  is  due  to  the  central  figure  of  the 
King  whose  reign  it  portrays,  an  illusive  unity  like  that  of  Tambur- 
laine.  It  is  nevertheless  the  most  complete  example  of  Shakes- 
peare's dramatic  art  in  the  handling  of  history.  Nowhere  else  does 
he  infuse  such  a  sparkle  of  warm  life  into  the  dry  bones  of  the  past. 
Here  is  no  mere  galvanising  into  mechanical  action,  but  a  veritable 
resurrection  from  the  dead.  Living  and  breathing  on  the  stage  we 
see  the  people  of  England,  King,  princes,  lords  and  common  folk, 
playing  their  parts  in  the  story  of  two  hundred  years  ago.  A  host 
of  vivid  characters  pass  before  our  eyes. 

King  Henry  the  Fourth  we  see,  still  the  indomitable  Holing-      King  Henry* 
broke  of  old,  but  ageing  rapidly,  worn  out  by  the  cares  of  state^ 


Glendower 


Hotspur. 


restless  and  vigilant,  struggling  with  a  constant  tide  of  revolt, 
assailed  by  doubts  and  remorse,  his  head  almost  bending  beneath 
the  weight  of  his  crown,  troubled  by  the  dealings  of  his  son,  the 
wild  Prince  of  Wales,  whom  he  sees  ever  in  ill  company,  and  hiding 
his  cankering  cares  under  a  stoic  mask  of  cold  reserve.  We  see 
the  leaders  of  revolt  in  their  councils,  and  in  the  moment  of 
battle. 

Glendower  is  a  wild,  proud  Welshman,  a  notable  warrior  and 
a  dreamer,  full  of  superstitions  and  of  belief  in  magic.  "  I  can 
call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.  "  He  has  an  inordinate  pride  and 
confidence  in  himself,  his  destiny  and  his  star.  The  very  earth 
trembled  when  he  was  born, 

u  These  signs  have  marked  me  extraordinary, 
And  all  the  courses  of  my  life  do  show 
I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men.  " 

This  Celtic  Napoleon  will  bear  to  be  checked  by  no  man  save 
one,  one  stronger  than  himself,  one  who  is  "  as  peremptory  as  he 
is  proud-minded, "  Percy  Hotspur.  Hotspur  is  the  type  of  the 
errant  knight  of  the  Middle  Ages,  chivalrous  and  possessed  of  a 
burning  lust  for  honour. 

"  By  heaven,  methinks  it  were  an  easy  leap 

To'pluck  bright  honour  from  the  palefaced  moon.  " 
He  is  never  at  home  save  in  armour,  ever  smelling  battle  from 
afar.  He  is  an  egotist,  and  brutally  frank  in  language  and  manner, 
brushing  aside  impatiently  alike  the  "  skimble-skamble  stuff  "  of 
Glendower  and  the  somewhat  untamed  caresses  of  his  northern 
bride.  Prince  Henry  describes  him  in  a  few  words.  "  I  am  not 
yet  of  Percy's  mind,  the  Hotspur  of  the  l^orth;  he  that  kills  me 
some  six'or  seven  dozen  of  Scots  at  a  breakfast,  washes  his  hands, 
and  says  to  his  wife,  Tie  upon  this  quiet  life!  I  want  work !'  '0  my 
sweet  Harry ! '  says  she,  'how  many  hast  thou  killed  to-day?  '  'Give 
my  roan]  horse  a  drench. '  says  he  ;  and  answers  '  Some  fourteen,' 
an  hour  after,  'a  trifle !'  a  trifle ! '  u  He' is  destined,  a  knightly  Ajax, 
to  delive  rmany  huge  blows,  and,  careless  of  all  things  save  honour 


and  esteem,  to  find  at  last  an  honourable  grave  on  the  field  of 
glory,  fighting  desperately  to  the  last.  He  meets  his  death  very 
appropriately  at  the  worthy  hands  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales. 

Just  as  Glendower's  more  dreamy,  though  ardent  nature  found 
Hotspur  its  master  in  sheer  brute  force  and  will-power,  so  Hotspur 
in  his  turn  meets  a  stronger  man  in  the  person  of  Henry,  who 
possesses  those  qualities  of  intellect  and  of  steady  purposefulness 
which  he  lacks  himself. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  the  future  Henry  the  Fifth,  hero  of 
Azincourt,  and  idol  of  the  English  people  is,  in  some  sort,  the 
complete  man,  and  certainly  Shakespeare  meant  to  represent  him 
as  such.  He  is  endowed  with  a  strong,  practical  brain,  is  of  noble 
and  generous  instinct,  as  brave  as  a  lion,  and  an  excellent  soldier 
and  leader  of  men.  Besides  all  this  he  recommends  himself  to 
jovial  fellows  by  an  immense  zest  in  life.  He  is  full  of  lively  animal 
spirits,  witty  himself,  and  a  great  lover  of  a  jest.  As  a  young  man 
he  sowed  his  wild  oats  to  some  considerable  purpose,  gathering 
round  him  in  the  taverns  of  London  a  fine  band  of  harum-scarum 
rogues.  In  the  play  of  Henry  the  Fourth  Shakespeare  presents  him 
surrounded  by  these  faithful  and  disreputable  comrades,  drinking, 
laughing  and  ruffling  it  in  taverns,  on  the  high-roads,  and  elsewhere. 
The  chief  of  this  band  of  cheerful  scamps  is  a  most  notable  person, 
Sir  John  Falstaff,  Knight,  beyond  doubt  the  most  comic  character 
in  all  literature,  upon  whom  Shakespeare  lavished  lovingly  all  the 
wealth  of  his  unique  humourous  genius. 

Each  successive  history-play  of  Shakespeare  shows  more  and 
more  familiarity  and  freedom  in  his  treatment  of  the  subject. 
Eichard  the  Third  presents  on  the  stage  nothing  but  lords  and 
ladies,  kings  and  princes,  and  that  almost  exclusively  in  verse. 
Henry  the  Sixth  shows  Jack  Cade  and  his  crowd  only  because 
of  the  political  role  they  play.  The  idea  of  representing  history 
from  a  dual  point  of  view  comes  later.  History  as  mirrored  not 
only  in  the  lives  of  the  great,  but  also  in  the  lives  of  the  common 
folk,  pictures  of  London  taverns  and  of  the  people  in  them,  couched 


Prince 
Henry. 


The  realistic 
History-play. 
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in  the  style  of  noble  verse  or  of  realistic  prose,  accordingly  as  the 
subject  demands,  this  is  an  ideal  which  Shakespeare  conceived 
and  executed  only  in  his  maturity,  when  he  gave  us  Henry  the 
Fourth,  Henry  the  Fifth  and  certain  Roman  plays.  In  them 
the  revival  of  the  past  ceases  to  smack  of  the  mere  pageant  or 
show,  and  the  curious  visitor  is  shown  no  I  only  the  state-rooms  of 
the  palace  of  History,  but  also  the  kitchens  arid  the  meaner  offices. 
Henry  the  Fourth  and  Henry  the  Fifth  present  a  double  interest  on 
the  stage,  a  patriotic  interest  in  the  national  epos  of  England  and 
a  comic  interest  in  the  humours  of  the  smaller  folk  represented. 

The  phrase  B  smaller  folk  "  is  morally  unjust  and  physically 
ludicrous  when  applied  to  that  person  in  whom  the  comic  interest 
of  Henry  the  Fourth  chiefly  centres. 


Sir  John  Falstaff  is  in  every  way  a  monumental  hero  with 
Falstaff.  whom  Don  Quixote,  despite  his  gaunt  exiguity  of  body,  and  the 

paunchy  Panurge,  may  alone  be  compared.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
us  to  expand  somewhat  upon  this  congenial  subject,  and  to  give 
some  account  of  his  career,  of  the  very  horrific  life  of  the  great 
Falstaff,  as  Rabelais  would  say. 

His  very  name  underwent  vicissitudes.  He  was  first  called  Sir 
John  Oldcastle,  after  the  Lollard  martyr,  who  was  thereby  turned 
into  ridicule,  and  whose  descendants  objected.  The  Folio  leaves 
a  trace  of  this  in  a  printer's  slip,  and  Prince  Henrj^,  in  a  moment  of 
iorgetulness,  jests  with  "  my  old  lad  of  the  castle."  Thereafter, 
(at  the  Queen's  request,  says  Rowe)  the  name  was  changed  to 
Falstaff,  to  the  disgust  of  the  family  of  one  Sir  John  Falstolfe  who 
flourished,  not  ignobly,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  whose 
reputation  had  been  stained,  unjustly  perhaps,  by  an  accusation  of 
cowardice.  Neither  of  these,  however,  is  the  man,  as  Shakespeare 
said  himself  in  regard  to  Oldcastle. 
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We  have  no  information  bearing  on  the  birth  of  Sir  John 
Falstaff.  He  was  of  good  family,  no  doubt,  for  he  is  certainly  a  career^  ^ 
born  aristocrat.  We  find  him,  moreover,  in  the  first  dependable 
mention  made  of  him,  a  page  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  consorting 
with  certain  students  of  Clement's  Inn.  Already  his  reputation  is 
none  of  the  best.  A  conversation  between  Shallow  and  Silence, 
two  justices  of  the  peace  in  Gloucestershire,  gives  some  idea  of 
Falstaff's  diversions  at  that  time.  Shallow  recalls  his  own  young 
days  in  London  with  delight.  "I  was  once  of  Clement's  Inn,  where 

I  think  they  will  talk  of  mad  Shallow  yet There  was  I  and 

little  John  Doit  of  Staffordshire,  and  black  George  Barnes  and 
Francis  Pickbone,  and  Will  Squele,  a  Cotswold  man;  you  had  not 
four  such  swinge-bucklers  in  all  the  inns  o*  court  again  :  and  I  may 
say  to  you,  we  knew  where  the  bona-robas  were,  and  had  the  best 
of  them  all  at  commandment.  Then  was  Jack  Falstaff,  now  Sir  John, 

a  boy,  and  page  to  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk 

I  saw  him  break  Skogan's  head  at  the  court-gate,  when  a*  was  a 
crack  not  thus  high ;  and  the  very  same  day  did  I  fight  with  one 
Sampson  Stockfish,  a  fruiterer,  behind  Gray's  Inn.  Jesu,  Jesu,  the 
mad  days  I  have  spent  !  " 

Meeting  Falstaff  presently  on  the  king's  business,  the  pair  of 
them  exchange  souvenirs.  They  had  passed  merry  nights  together, 
lying  "  in  the  windmill  in  Saint  George's  field."  They  have  heard 
the  chimes  at  midnight  in  those  days  when  "  Hem  boys  "  was  their 
watchword.  "That  was  fifty-five  years  ago,"  says  Silence,  breaking  jjjg 
in  unseasonably  upon  these  memories  vf  cheerful  youth.  Ue 
exaggerates  a  little  perhaps,  yet  Jane  Nightwork  cannot  choose  but 
be  old  and,  both  Shallow  and  Falstaff  themselves  are  undeniably  old 
men,  well  on  to  their  seventies.  Never  was  more  untrustworthy 
witness  than  Sir  John,  and  though  we  fully  admit  and  approve  of 
his  description  of  his  outward  appearance,  we  are  inclined  to  be 
suspicious  of  the  exactness  of  his  shy,  maidenly  estimate  of  his 
own  age.  He  is,  says  King  Henry  Falstaff  to  the  young  jackanapes 
Prince  Hal,  in  an  unforgettable  scene  of  mirth, 
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u  A  goodly  portly  man,  i' faith,  and  a  corpulent,  of  a  cheerful 
look,  a  pleasing  eye,  and  a  most  noble  carriage ;  and,  as  I  think,  his 
age  some  fifty,  or  by'rlady,  inclining  to  three  score."  Falstaff  was 
in  all  probability,  about  sixty  years  old  at  the  beginning  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  and  seventy  or  so  at  the  end,  eleven  years  later.  The 
historical  action  of  the  play  dates  from  140^  to  1413. 

Whatever  his  age,  Falstaff  chooses  not  to  be  old.     He  is 
youth  eternally  young,  drinking  every  day  of  the  fountain  of  youth,  and 

defying  age.  It  is  true  that  at  one  moment  of  some- what  maudlin 
depression  he  says  to  Doll  Tearsheet,  when  that  disreputable  lady 
protests  she  loves  him,  "  I  am  old,  I  am  old! "  Apart  from  this 
one  sentimental  effusion,  however,  Falstaff  yields  a  mere  grudging 
intellectual  assent  to  the  unpleasant  truth; 

"  That  he  is  old,  the  more  the  pity,  his  white  hairs  do  witness  it." 
If  he  is  old,  he  is  merry.  He  is  morally  and,  in  moments  of 
exaltation,  physically  free  of  the  trammels  of  old  age.  He  renews 
his  youth  like  the  eagle.  Like  Nelson  defying  heroically  his 
superior's  orders,  Falstaff  turns  cunningly  a  blind  eye  upon  the 
dire  signals  of  Death.  The  very  word  "  death,"  spoken  in  the 
same  breath  with  Falstaff  shocks  us  as  much  as  the  thought 
would  have  shocked  Falstaff  himself. 

Over  and  over  again  he  claims,  like  Jupiter  and  the  Olympians, 
that  he  is  ever  young  and  lusty. 

On  one  occasion,  Falstaff  is  seated  in  the  Roar's  Head  Tavern, 
his  belt  unbuckled,  sack  flowing  freely,  among  his  boon  compan- 
ions. The  clock  is  pointing  well  on  to  two  in  the  morning. 
Suddenly  the  frightened  face  of  the  hostess  appears.  There  is 
great  news  from  the  court.  A  nobleman  of  the  Court  at  the  door 
would  speak  with  the  Prince.  "  What  manner  of  man  is  he?  " 
asks  Falstaff;  and  being  answered"  An  old  man."  cries  out  in 
extreme  indignation  at  the  unconscionable  manners  of  his  elders, 
"  what  doth  gravity  out  of  his  bed  at  midnight  ?" 

Near  Rochester,  again,  Falstaff  and  his  comrades  lie  in  amb'ush 
for  certain  travellers  and  leap  out  upon  them,  calling  out,  "Stand!" 
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The  unfortunate  travellers  cry  in  anguish  "Jesu  bless  us/'  appalled 
by  the  gigantic  figure  of  Falstaff  bearing  down  upon  them  m  the 
dark,  a  vast  shadow,  monstrously  active  and  incredibly  vociferous : 

"  Strike,  down  with  them  ;  out  the  villains  '  throats :  ah !  cater- 
pillars! bacon-fed  knaves!  they  hate  its  youth ;  down  with  them ; 

fleece  them On,  bacons,  on  !  what,  ye  knaves !  Young  men 

must  live " 

It  is  not  only  in  the  cheerful  warmth  of  generous  sack  and  grateful 
goodf ellowship  or  in  the  fine  fury  of  highway  adventure  that  the 
somewhat  blown  flower  of  Falstaft's  youth  expands.  Neither  cold 
daylight  nor  the  chill  air  of  criticism  can  make  it  wilt.  To  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  who  reproves  him  for  his  unreverend  frivolity 
Falstaff  answers  magnificently, 

"  You  that  are  old  consider  not  the  capacities  of  us  that  are  young; 
you  do  measure  the  heat  of  our  livers  with  the  bitterness  of  your 
galls ;  and  we  that  are  in  the  vaward  of  our  youth,  I  must  confess, 
are  wags  too." 

The  judge,  a  relentless  materialist,  answers  with  terrible 
severity,  pricking  the  delicate,  airy  bubble  of  Falstaff 's  cheery 
optimism. 

"  Do  you  set  down  your  name  in  the  scroll  of  youth,  that 
are  written  down  old  with  all  the  characters  of  age  ?  Have  you 
not  a  moist  eye  ?  a  dry  hand  ?  a  white  beard  ?  a  decreasing  leg  ? 
an  increasing  belly  ?  is  not  your  voice  broken  ?  your  wind  short  ? 
your  chin  double  ?  your  wit  single  P  and  every  part  about  you 
blasted  with  antiquity?  and  will  you  yet  call  yourself  young?  Fie,  fie, 
fie,  Sir  John!" 

Falstaff  is  nowise  disconcerted,  but  demolishes  Ihis  fiendish 
indictment  in  three  calm  phrases ;  and  so  brushes  it  lightly  aside, 
"  My  lord,  I  was  born  about  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon, 
with  a  white  head  and  something  a  round  belly.  For  my  voice, 
I  have  lost  it  with  halloing  and  singing  of  anthems.  To  approve 
my  youth  further,  I  will  not :  the  truth  is,  I  am  only  old  in 
judgment  and  understanding ;  and  he  that  will  caper  with  me  for 
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a  thousand  marks,  let  him  lend  me  money,  and  have  at  him ! " 

Never  was,  assuredly,  so  obstinate  a  youth  of  sixty  or  seventy 
years  of  age ! 


Having  thus  settled  the  question  of  Falstaff's  age,  and  seen  at 
great  length  the  unimportance  of  the  subject  in  his  own  eyes,  let 
us  return  to  trace  his  career. 

How  long  Falstaff  served  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  as  page,  and 
what  he  did  on  leaving  his  service,  we  do  not  know.  He  certainly 
saw  a  good  deal  of  fighting,  doing  excellent  service  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  gained  thereby  the  military  honour  of  knighthood.  He 
afterwards  haunted  the  court,  in  search  of  such  honourable  and 
easy  employment  as  would  not  hinder  him  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
peculiar  tastes.  We  might  have  benefited  for  a  time  by  the 
patronage  of  John  of  Gaunt  who,  we  know,  by  no  means  disdained 
to  hold  converse  with  the  young  Falstaft  in  his  Clement's  Inn 
days. 

Mistrtss  Quickly,  hostess  of  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern  in 
Eastcheap,  gives  us  valuable  information. 

"  I  have  know  him  these  twenty-nine  years."  This  is  spoken 
in  the  year  1413,  so  that,  if  we  may  trust  the  hostess'  memory  and 
Shakespeare's  chronology,  in  the  year  1884,  when  he  was  about  the 
age  of  forty,  Falstaff  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Quickly  and 
began  frequenting  her  tavern  with  that  regularity  which  we  know 
to  have  become  second  nature  with  him.  He  was  an  excellent 
customer,  in  respect  that  he  drank  great  quantitise  of  sack  and 
other  grateful  liquors ;  but  a  very  bad  customer,  in  respect  that  he 
paid  his  score  only  at  wide  intervals,  aud  with  no  precision.  The 
Hostess  complains  that  he  has  eaten  her  out  of  house  and  hosie. 
When  her  husband* died,  Falstaff's  easy-going  nature  and  straight- 
ened circumstances  led  him  to  commit  imprudences.  Mistress 
Quickly  tearfully  makes  known  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  on  one 
occasion  how  Falstaff  had  promised  to  marry  her,  and  had  made 
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free  with  her  money,  borrowing  on  the  strength  of  this  flattering 
promise.  Her  complaint  gives  us  a  quaint  picture  of  Falstaff  s 
domestic  familiarity  with  the  good  woman. 

"  Thou  didst  swear  to  me  upon  a  parcel-gilt  goblet,  sitting  in 
my  Delphi  a- chamber,  at  the  round  table,  by  a  sea-coal  fire,  upon 
Wednesday  in  Whitson  week,  when  the  prince  broke  thy  head  for 
liking  his  father  to  a  singing-man  of  Windsor,  thou  didst  swear  to 
me  then,  as  I  was  washing  the  wound,  to  marry  me  and  make  me 
my  lady  thy  wife.  Canst  thou  deny  it  ?  Did  not  goodwife  Keech, 
the  butcher  s  wife,  come  in  then  and  call  me  gossip  Quickly  ? 
coming  in  to  borrow  a  mess  of  vinegar ;  telling  us  she  had  a  good 
dish  of  prawns ;  whereby  thou  didst  desire  to  eat  some ;  whereby  1 
told  thee  they  were  ill  for  a  green  wound  ?  And  didst  thou  not, 
when  she  was  gone  downstairs,  desire  me  to  be  no  more  so  familiar- 
ity with  such  poor  people ;  saying  that  ere  long  they  should  call 
me  madam  ?  And  didst  thou  not  kiss  me  and  bid  me  fetch  thee 
thirty  shillings  ?  I  put  thee  now  to  thy  book-oath :  deny  it  if  thou 
canst. " 

But  poor  Mistress  Quicky  is  no  match  for  the  gallant  old  Falstaff. 
She  cannot  resist  his  wiles  and  his  knightly  prestige.  He  takes 
her  side,  and  it  suffices  to  bid  her  wash  her  face,  and  to  tell  her 
that  an't  were  not  for  her  humours  there's  not  a  better  wench  in 
England. 

"  As  I  am  a  gentleman let  it    be  ten  pounds come, 

come,"  Won  over  once  more  she  complies.  *:  You  shall  have  it, 
though  I  pawn  my  gown.  I  hope  you'll  come  to  supper." 
We  have  an  example  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  Sir  John  in  this 
tavern  where  he  was  so  very  much  at  home.  Prince  Henry  picks 
his  pocket  while  he  is  asleep  behind  an  arras  and  finds  a  bill  there, 
and  nothing  else  of  any  importance. 

"Item,    A    capon 2s.  2d. 

Item,  Sauce 4d. 

Item,  Sack,  two  gallons 5s.  8d. 

Item,  Anchovies  and  sack  after  supper  ...    2s.  6d. 


m 

Item,  Bread ,  .  .         6d. 

80h,  monstrous !"  cries  the  Prince,  "but  one  half-penny  worth 
of  bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack ! " 

In  dealing  with  Falstaff,  it  is  true,  there  is  always  an  uneasy  fear 
that  if  we  turned  round  quickly  enough  we  would  catch  a  wicked 
grin  on  his  face.  I  am  inclined  to  protect  myself  against  a  possible 
jibe,  and  half  suspect  with  Hazlittthat  this  over-remarkable  bill  is 
merely  a  little  joke  on  Falstaffs  part !  Some  half  of  these  twenty- 
nine  years  of  Falstaff 's  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Quickly  passed 
obscurely  before  he  was  appointed  unofficial  Master  of  the  Revels 
to  the  young  Prince  of  Wales,  the  future  Henry  the  Fifth,  and 

His  riotons       became  an  important  member  of  the  band  of  young    rascals   who 
life 

shared  in  his   disorderly  life.     Falstaff   was    indeed    almost    the 

youngest  of  them  all,  ever  the  first  to  plan  a  robbery  or  a  midnight 
riot.  He  is  not  at  all  impressed  by  the  Prince's  high  dignity ;  his 
advice  is  frank  and  tempered  with  no  exaggerated  respect  of  law  or 
of  persons. 

K  I  prithee,  sweet  Hal,  when  thou  art  king,  as  God  save  thy 
grace, — majesty  I  should  say,  for  grace  thou  wilt  have  none  ..... 
Dp  not  tfcen  when  thou  art  king,  hang  a  thief."  .... 

He  appears  at  times  to  be  deeply  depressed  by  the  thought  of  his 
irregular  and  reprehensible  existence,  as  well  as  by  his  failure  to 
obtain  a  post  at  court,  and  becomes  melancholy,  The  prince,  he 
complains,  has  corrupted  his  morals;— but  the  cloven  hoof  of  jest 
peeps  through  his  words. 

"Hal,  I  prithee,  trouble  me  no  more  with  vanity,  I  would  to  God 
thou  and  I  knew  where  a  commodity  of  good  names  were  to  be 
bought.  An  old  lord  of  the  council  rated  me  in  the  street  about 
Aou,  sir,  but  I  marked  him  not :  and  yet  he  talked  very  wisely,  and 
m  the  street  too  ....  Thou  hast  done  much  harm  upon  me,  Hal ; 
God  forgive  thee  for  it !  Before  I  knew  thee,  Hal,  I  knew  nothing 
and  now  am  I,  if  a  man  should  speak  truly,  little  better  than  one 
of  the  wicked.  I  must  give  over  this  life,  and  I  wi)l  give  it  over : 
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By  the  Lord,  an  I  do  not,  I  am  a  villain :  I'll  be  damned  of  never  a 
king's  son  in  Christendom." 

But  Monsieur  Remorse,  as  Poins  calls  him,  is  never  long  repentant. 
He  jumps  up  with  great  zest  when  the  Prince  cuts  short  his  litany 
with  a  suggestion  for  an  escapade  011  the  morrow. 
8  Where  shall  we  take  a  purse  to-morrow,  Jack  ?  "Zounds,  where 
thou  wilt,  lad,  I'll  make  one:  an' I  do  not  call  me  villain?' 
Thereupon  enters  Poins,  full  of  a  fine  project,  breathless,  K.  My 
lads,  my  lads  !  To-morrow  morning,  by  five  o'clock  early— 
There  are  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Canterbury  with  rich  offerings; 
there  are  traders  to  London  with  fat  purses ;  I  have  masks  for 
you  all,  you  have  horses  for  yourselves ;  we  may  do  it  as  secure  as 
sleep  ;  if  you  will  not  go,  stay  at  home  and  be  hanged !  " 

Thus  Poins  ;  and  Falstaff  is  all  fire,  calling  out  to  the  Prince^ 
sure  of  his  answer.  "Hal,  wilt  thou  make  one?1*  To  his  utter 
amazement  Prince  Hal  replies  very  virtuously.  8  Who,  I,  rob  ? 
I  a  thief  ?  Not  I,  by  my  faith/'  Falstaff,  quite  bewildered  by  this 
unwonted  phenomenon,  expostulates,  and  finally,  deeply  disgusted, 
throws  a  last  dire  threat  at  the  recreant  prince ;  u  By  the  Lord, 

then,  when  tliou  art  king,  PU  ~be  a  traitor ! "   Falstaff  and  his  friends 

High-way 
set    forth  alone,    attack  the  travellers,  take  their  money,  and  are     robbery. 

about  to  share  the  booty,  when  the  Prince  and  Poins,  masked,  set 
upon  them,  put  them  to  flight,  and  rob  them  in  their  turn. 
Falstaff  did  not  recognize  his  assailants  in  the  darkness,  and 
subsequently,  safely  returned  to  the  tavern,  after  lashing  pitilessly 
cowards  in  general,  and  royal  cowards  in  particular,  he  tells  a  fine 
tale,  how  he  defended  himself  nobly  against  two,— four,— seven, — 
nine, — eleven  rogues  in  buckram,  and  killed  seven  of  them.  lii 
corroboration  he  shows  his  sword  all  dinted  and  hacked  in  the 
fierce  struggle.  Prince  Henry  then  grimly  tells  the  truth,  *We 
two  set  on  you  four  and  made  you  run  away  and  roar  for  mercy." 
Falstaff  is  not  at  all  confounded.  He  makes  a  prodigious  volte- 
face  and  has  his  answer  pat,  "By  the  Lord,  I  knew  ye.  I  would 
not  kill  the  true  prince"  ...  Then  putting  aside  such  trivial 
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verbalities,  he  turns  to  essentials;  "By  the  Lord,  lads,  I  am  glad  you 
have  the  money.  Hostess,  clap  to  the  doors ;  watch  to-night,  pray 
to-morrow. — Gallants,  lads,  hearts  of  gold  —  shall  we  be  merry? ' 
There  ensues  uproarious  revelry,  wherein  Falstaff,  who  has  quite 
failed  to  feel  humiliated  as  he  properly  ought  to  do,  takes  no  mean 
share.  In  the  midst  of  it  a  messenger  comes  from  court,  and 
recalls  the  revellers  to  the  stern  realities  of  life. 

A  civil  war  has  broken  out,  and  we  next  find  Falstaff  in  charge 
of  a  company  of  infantry  near  Coventry,  on  his  way  to  the  battle 
of  Shrewsbury. 

Maurice  Morgann,  in  certain  of  the  two  hundred  pages  he 
coward  ^  worthiJy  dedicated  to  the  study  of  Falstaff,  defends  the  knight  from 
that  common  imputation  of  cowardice  which  assimilates  his 
character  to  that  of  a  mere  Captain  Bobadill,  He  points  out  that 
to  none  but  a  tried  soldier  would  be  entrusted  so  important  a 
command.  It  is  true  that  Falstaff  is  represented  on  the  stage  as 
taking  a  very  undistinguished  part  in  the  fighting.  Attacked  by 
Douglas,  he  lies  down  and  pretends  to  be  dead,  thus  escaping  the 
horrid  reality  of  a  worse  fate.  "  God  keep  lead  out  of  n:c !  "  he 
exclaims.  Percy  slain  by  the  Prince  he  slays  afresh,  and  tells  an 
apocryphal  tale  of  fighting  B  an  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock.  "  In 
the  second  campaign  he  plays  again  an  ignoble  part,  scandalously 
neglecting  for  pecuniary  consideration  the  king's  interest  in  the 
pressing  of  men  into  his  company ;  and  his  much  vaunted  capture 
of  Colevile  therein  was  no  great  trial  of  valour.  Nor  is  the  cavalier 
recruiting  of  his  scarecrow  company  to  be  tolerated  altogether  even 
in  the  light  of  his  immortal  excuse ;  "  Tut,  tut;  good  enough  to 
toss ;  food  for  powder,  food  for  powder :  they'll  fill  a  pit  as  well  as 
better:  tush,  man,  mortal  man,  mortal  man.  " 

Yet  we  must  steel  ourselves  with  conscious  effort  to  keep  from 
slipping  away  from  our  moral  judgment  into  accepting  his  essen- 
tially humourous  and  intellectual  point  of  view.  Falstaff  is  an 
extremely  subversive  person.  He  Upsets  all  preconceived  opinions* 
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and  one  flash  of  his  illumining  wit  puts  to  utter  rout  a  whole  army 
of  the  most  excellent  and  apparently  deep-rooted  prejudices  in 
favour  of  goodness,  virtue,  moderation,  and  all  other  worthy  moral 
qualities.  He  hardly  leaves  us  a  leg  to  stand  on,  and  we  are  almost 
persuaded,  for  example,  to  agree  with  him  even  in  that  most 
outrageous  judgment  which  dismisses  the  heroic  Prince  Henry  to 
ridicule  in  a  few  contemptuous  words.  "  A  good,  shallow  young 
fellow  :  a'  would  have  made  a  good  pantler,  a"  would  have  chipped 
bread  well. " 

Physical  cowardice,  however,  is  a  different  matter,  and  the 
accusation  cannot  fairly  be  thrown  at  any  gentleman  of  blood,  still 
less  at  Sir  John  Falstaff.  Falstaff' s  supposed  death  is  deplored 
with  unfeigned  regret,  and  his  loss  to  the  army  is  ranked  by  Lord 
Bardolph  alongside  the  loss  of  such  men  as  Prince  Harry  and  the 
Blunts.  He  makes  short  work,  again,  of  Pistol's  vapouring  ferocity, 
showing  his  veritable  superiority  to  the  vulgar  type  of  braggart 
coward.  Finally,  he  is  represented  as  leading  his  ragamuffins  into 
the  thick  of  the  fight,  where  they  were  soundly  peppered.  In  the 
light  of  this,  it  is  impossible  to  reproach  Falstaff,  when  he  has  done 
his  duty,  for  neglecting  the  mere  point  of  honour,  whose  futility  he 
has  exposed  in  a  famous  monologue,  and  for  wishing  to  pluck  the 
flower,  safety,  from  the  nettle,  danger.  This  he  explains  himself, 
seeing  Blunt  lying  dead ; 

"  I  like  not  such  grinning  honour  as  Sir  Walter  hath :  give 

me  life :  which  if  I  can  save,  so ;  if  not,  honour  comes 

unlocked  for,  and  there's  an  end." 


The  campaign  finished,  Falstaff  leaves  Gaultree  Forest  in 
Yorkshire,  the  army  being  disbanded,  and  makes  his  way  to  In  Gloucest- 
Gloucestershire  with  his  page  and  Bardolph.  There  he  pays  a 
visit  to  Master  Robert  Shallow,  whom  he  "  has  already  tempering 
between  his  finger  and  thumb  "  and  with  whom  he  will  "  shortly 
seal."  Falstaff  s  usually  over-flowing  humour  dries  up  in  Shallow's 
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qrchard,  under  the  uncongenial  influence  of  old  Silence's  thin 
quavering  lyrism  and  Shallow's  vain  repetitions"  in  the  right  pompous 
vein  of  the  empty-headed  country  squire.  They  are  watery  spirits 
both,  They  have  both  drunk  too  much  sack  at  supper,  and  Falstaff, 
3  sturdy  toper,  scorns  a  man  who  cannot  hold  his  liquor,  and  does 
not  appreciate  the  mere  hiccupping  humour  of  drunken  song.  He 
makes  it  quite  clear  by  the  ominous  formal  politeness  of  his  few 
words,  that  he  tolerates  their  society  at  a  price.  Shallow,  indeed, 
uses  him  well  for  ulterior  reasons,  "  a  friend  i'  the  court  is  better 
than  a  penny  in  purse, "  and  better  men  than  he  share  his  opinion 
qf  the  importance  of  Falstaff.  Even  the  princess,  on  the  death  of 
the  old  king,  bids  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  *  speak  Sir  John  Falstaff 
fair.'1 

The  arrival  of  the  blustering  Pistol,  with  the  great  news  that 
a  Harry  the  Fifth's  the  man  ",  brings  things  to  a  head.  The  knight, 
now  fortune's  steward,  awakes  from  the  torpor  of  ennui,  and  has 
his  horse  saddled  at  once.  a  Master  Shallow,  my  Lord  Shallow,— 

be  what  thou  wilt Boot,  boot,  Master  Shallow!"  and  Master 

Shallow,  exalted  by  sack,  excitement,  and  ambition,  lends,  in  his 
confusion,  a  thousand  pounds  to  that  thoughtful  opportunist, 
Falstaff.  All  go  up  to  London  together  to  see  the  king,  in  whose 
name  Falstaff  has  promised  great  things.  Near  Westminster 
Abbey  they  stand  tip-toe,  while  the  coronation  procession  passes ; 
in  eager  expectation  and  vociferous  loyalty  Falstaff  calls  out 
cheerfully  to  his  kingly  comrade. 

8  God  save  thy  grace,  King  Hal !  my  royal  Hal !  . . . ,  God  save 
thee,  my  sweet  boy ! " 

But  all  is  changed ;  he  finds  strange,  unseeing  eyes  bent  upon 
him,  and  hears  a  cold,  stern  voice,  uttering  incredible  words, 
tt  I  know  thee  not,  old  man :  fall  to  thy  prayers ; 
How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool  and  jester ! 
I  have  long  dreamed  of  such  a  kind  of  man, 
So'surfeit-swelled,  so^old  and  so  profane: 
But  being  awaked,  I  do  despise  my  dream." 
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Falstaff's  hopes  are  dashed  to  the  ground,  the  whole  world 
topples  down  in  ruin  about  his  dizzied  head ; — there  is  a  tragic 
silence  for  a  while.  At  last  the  invincible  humour  of  Falstaft 
comes  to  his  aid,  the  old  familiar  smile  wreaths  his  face  again ;  he 
turns  to  Shallow,  and  genially  points  out  an  amusing  piece  of 
irony. 

8  Master  Shallow,  I  owe  you  a  thousand  pounds." 

The  insufferable,  hypocritical  virtue  of  the  new  king,  and  the 
altogether  superfluous  impertinence  of  his  jibe,  u  fall  to  thy 
prayers",  contrast  very  unfavorably  with  the  fine  jovial  enthusiasm 
of  Falstaff  and  the  magnificent  courage  of  his  buoyant  humour. 
He  is  even  more  of  a  philosopher  than  the  exiled  Duke  in  As  You 
Like  It",  whose  content  arises  from  the  meditalive  satisfaction  of 
finding  "  sermons  in  stones,  books  in  the  running  brooks,  and 
good  in  everything ; "  whereas  Falstaff  spies  but  a  jest  lurking 
behind  the  grim  shadow  of  heavy  adversity,  and  it  suffices.  Exile 
befalls  him  too.  He  is  banished  on  pain  of  death,  with  the  rest  of 
the  merry  crew,  from  court  and  from  the  king's  person.  A  mere 
pittance  is  allowed  them,  competence  of  life,  till  "their  conversations 
appear  more  wise  and  modest  to  the  world." 


His  Philt- 
sophic  hum- 
our 


Exile 


The  Epilogue  to  Henry  the  Fourth  promises  to  describe 
further  adventures  of  Falstaff.  "  If  you  be  not  too  much  cloyed 
with  fat  meat,  our  humble  author  will  continue  the  story  with  Sir 
John  in  it,  and  make  you  merry  with  fair  Katharine  of  France." 

Shakespeare,  however,  did  not  fulfil  this  promise  as  far  as 
Sir  John  is  concerned,  but  he  did  indeed  make  his  hearers  merry 
with  Falstaff  and  the  two  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

There  is  a  well-known  tradition  concerning  the  writing  of  this 
play.  Henry  the  Fourth,  so  the  story  runs,  being  acted  before 
the  Queen,  was  very  well  received  by  her,  and  by  the  audience. 
Elizabeth  was  particularly  pleased  and  amused  by  our  breezy,  fat 
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Elizabeth 
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old  knight,  and  gave  orders  to  the  poet  to  bring  Falstaff  upou  the 
stage  again. 

In  1702  John  Dennis  wrote  in  the  Preface  to  his  Comical 
Gallant  a  version  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, — 

"  That  this  Comedy  was  by  no  means  to  be  despised  I  conjec- 
tured for  many  reasons.  Firstly,  I  knew  very  well  that  it  had 
pleased  one  of  the  greatest  Queens  that  ever  existed,  great  not 
only  for  her  wisdom  in  the  art  of  governing,  but  also  by  her 
knowledge  of  belles-lettres,  and  by  her  delicate  taste  in  the  drama. 
This  Comedy  was  written  by  her  command  under  her  direction, 
and  she  was  so  impatient  to  see  it  played  that  she  commanded  the 
piece  to  be  finished  in  a  fortnight;  she  was  moreover,  as  the 
tradition  tells  us,  very  satisfied  with  the  acting  cf  it. "  Rowe 
continued  the  tradition  in  his  Life  of  Shakespeare 

"The  Queen  was  so  pleased  with  the  admirable  part  of 
Falstaff  in  the  two  parts  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  that  she  commanded 
the  poet  to  continue  it  in  a  new  play  to  showr  him  in  love;  and  it  is 
said  that  on  this  occasion  the  play  was  written  and  acted  in  a 
fortnight." 

Dennis  said  he  had  the  story  from  Dryden,  to  show  it  was 
told  by  Davenant,  who  had  it  in  confidence  from  his  putative  father, 
Shakespeare,  and  it  has  been  often  repeated  since.  It  is  curious 
how  even  those  critics  who  characterize  this  legend  as  apocryphal, 
or  unfounded,  have  a  sneaking  suspicion  that  it  is  likely  enough, 
and  they  wish  it  could  be  proved.  Others,  and  not  the  least  impor- 
tant, roundty  accept  it  and  use  it  as  a  basis  of  commentary, 

The  «  fifteen  days  "  allotted  to  the  production  of  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor  is  certainly  too  short  a  time,  but  there  are 
distinct  signs  of  haste  in  the  imperfect  construction  of  the  play, 
Falstaff,  moreover,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  shown  "  in 
love."  He  is  shown  in  the  pursuit  of  amours,  which  is  a  very 
different  thing,  Sentimentality  is,  indeed,  utterly  foreign  to 
Falstaff* s  eminently  intellectual  and  practical  cast  of  mind.  Despite 
this,  Falstaff  jsnot  quite  himself  in  this  play,  and  it  is  fairly  pro- 
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bable  that  it  was  indeed  written  to  order,  the  more  so  because  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  complimentary  allusion  to  Windsor  Castle  and  to 
the  Queen  by  implication. 


The  whole  play  deals  with  the  intrigues  of  Falstaff  aiming  at 
the  love, — and  money,— of  two  Windsor  middle-class  woman,  Mrs. 
Ford  and  Mrs.  Page,  and  the  accidents  and  misadventures  that 
befell  him  thereby.  The  plot  of  the  play  resembles  that  of  an 
Italian  comedy  of  the  time,  and  is,  indeed,  taken  from  Italian  novels, 
many  of  which  might  easily  have  furnished  Shakespeare  with  this 
intrigue  of  a  frequent  type. 

In  all  these  stories,  the  unfortunate  husband  is  deceived  by  his 
wife  and  her  gallant,  and  deservedly  deceived,  according  to  a 
romantic  code  of  morals.  Shakespeare  reverses  the  situation.  The 
Italian  comedy  or  novel  almost  invariably  represents  the  husband 
as  the  senile  and  ridiculous  possessor  of  a  young  wife  who  merits  a 
better  fate.  Shakespeare  on  the  contrary  makes  the  gallant  ridi- 
culous and  old,  and  points  a  very  different  moral ;  Wives  can  be 
honest  and  yet  merry  too. 

The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  continues  the  story  of  Falstaffs  Falstaff  at 
career  some  time  after  the  day  of  his  disgrace  near  Westminster 
Abbey  by  the  new  King  Henry  the  Fifth,  no  longer  the  merry  Prince 
Hal  of  yore.  Falstaff  is  banished  from  London,  and  we  find  him 
at  Windsor,  a  tavern  of  course,  the  Garter  Inn,  with  his  ragged 
followers,  all  very  much  reduced  in  circumstances.  Falstaff  is  even 
forced  to  turn  away  one  of  his  four  men,  Bardolph,  who  turns 
tapster  and  enters  the  service  of  mine  Host  of  the  Garter.  He 
addresses  his  remaining  followers,  like  Napoleon  and  his  Old  Guard; 
(It  is  curious  how  in  the  consideration  of  Falstaff,  only  the  most 
heroic  comparisons  arise  naturally  in  one's  thought.)  "  well,  sirs,  I 
am  almost  out  at  heels."  Some  remedy  must  be  found ; 

'•  I  do  mean  to  make  love  to  Ford's  wife.     I  spy  entertainment 
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in  her she  gives  the  leer  of  invitation.  ...  I  am  Sir  John 

Falstaff's I  have  writ  me  a  letter  to  her:  and  here 

another  to  Page's  wife  who  even  now  gave  me  good  eyes  too, 
examined  my  parts  with  most  judicious  oeillades."  Now  both 
husbands  are  richly  possessed  of  a  ulegion  of  angels,"  andFalstaff  s 
strategy  becomes  evident. 

"  They  shall  be  my  East  and  West  Indies,  and  1  will  trade  to 
them  both.  ...  we  will  thrive,  lads,  we  will  thrive." 

Strange  scruples  seizing  braggart  Pistol  and  humorous  Nym, 
Robin  the  page  bears  the  letters,  while  the  two  virtuous  ones 
hasten  to  Ford  and  Page  and  warn  them  of  Falstaff's  attempt  on 
the  honour  of  their  wives.  Page  laughs  at  the  saturnine  counsels 
of  Nym,  but  the  other,  more  jealous,  finds  much  matter  in  Pistol's 
portentous  "  Ford,  perpend !  " 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Page  receives  her  soldierly  love-letter, 
claiming  the  triple  sympathy  of  common  maturity,  merriness,'  and 
love  of  sack,  but  dismisses  her  "own  true  knight "  to  the  thunders 
of  legislative  damnation.  u  Why,  I'll  exhibit  a  bill  in  the  parliament 
for  the  putting  down  of  men ! "  Mrs.  Ford  joins  her,  in  an  ecstasy 
of  laughter,  and  shows  her  epistle,  "  Letter  for  letter,  but  that  the 
name  of  Ford  and  Page  differs."  Thereupon  the  two  women,  in 
mutual  reprobation  of  fat  men,  consult  together  against  the  gallant 
Falstaff.  They  determine  to  flatter  his  hopes  by  the  appointment 
of  a  rendez-vous,  and  send  to  him  a  somewhat  changed  Mrs. 
Quickly  (now  housekeeper  to  the  French  doctor,  Gaius,  in  Windsor) 
with  a  message  from  Mrs.  Ford.  Falstaff  receives  her  with  great 
complacence,  while  the  good  she-Mercury  delivers  herself  with  an 
infinity  of  flutterings,  a  great  show  of  secrecy,  and  tremulous 
reproval  of  his  worship's  wantonness,  all  of  which  very  gratefully 
tickles  his  worship's  injured  self-esteem  and  warms  the  cockles 
of  his  worship's  wounded  heart.  On  her  departure  a  certain 
"Master  Brook",  Ford  under  a  faintly  punning  alias,  arrives  to  see 
Falstaff,  and  sends  up  in  the  way  of  introduction  a  tankard  of 
sack.  *  Such  Brooks  are  welcome,  that  o'erflow  such  liquor," 
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says  Falstaff,  and  in  high  feather  receives  him,  and  gives  valuable 
information.  "  I  shall  be  with  her  between  ten  and  eleven,  when 
the  jealous  rascally  knave  her  husband  will  be  forth."  Falstaff 
goes  out,  with  a  genial  wave  of  the  hand,  and  leaves  Ford  in  a  fury 
of  jealousy,  Making  his  way  to  Mrs.  Ford,  he  proceeds  to  make 
courtly  but  determined  love,  interrupted  soon  by  Mrs.  Page  in  a 
great  hurry,  who  warns  them  of  Ford's  approach.  To  get  Sir  John 
out  of  the  house,  they  put  him  in  a  big  basket  of  dirty  linen,  and 
while  Ford  enters,  raging,  he  is  carried  out  by  servants  and  thrown 
into  the  Thames. 

Thereafter  the  two  Merry  wives  determine  to  try  him  again, 
and  send  the  faithful  Mrs.  Quickly,  who  is  ill  'received.  Falstaff 
protests  that  he  has  "  had  ford  enough  "  during  his  tenancy  of  the 
buck-basket,  but  swallows  the  bait  again.  Anon  comes  Master 
Brook  and  listens  to  Falstaffs  zestful  tale  with  but  faint  sympathy. 

"  They  conveyed  me  into  a  buck-basket .  .  .  .  by  the  Lord, 
a  buck-basket !  rammed  me  in  with  foul  shirts  and  smocks,  socks, 
foul  stockings,  greasy  napkins  .....  think  of  that, — a  man  of  my 
kidney  -  -  that  am  as  subject  lo  heat  as  butter,  a  man  of  continual 
dissolution  and  thaw, — it  was  a  miracle  to  escape  suffocation. 
And  in  the  height  of  this  bath,  when  I  was  more  than  half-stewed 
in  grease,  like  a  Dutch  dish,  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames,  and 
cooled,  glowing  hot,  in  that  surge,  like  a  horse-shoe;  think  or  that,— 
hissing  hot, — think  of  that,  Master  Brook. " 

Ford  has  indeed  been  thinking  and  is  not  at  all  re-assured, 
especially  when  Falstaff  utters  valiant  threats.  "I'll  be  thrown 
into  Etna,  &s  I  have  been  in  Thames,  before  I  leave  her  thus". 
Further  love-making,  and  a  second  alarm  ends  in  Falstaff,  who 
refuses  to  ';  come  any  more  i'  the  basket",  escaping,  well  cudgelled 
by  the  irate  Ford,  in  the  disguise  of  the  fat  woman  of  Brentford. 

Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page  now  tell  the  whole  story  to  their 
husbands  and  arrange  together  a  third  appointment  whereby 
Falstaff  shall  be  finally  put  to  scorn.  That  last  scene  shows  Sir 
John  with  the  two  ladies  m  Windsor  Park  at  midnight-,  in -the 
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portentous,  horned  figure  of  Herne  the  Hunter,  making  ardent  love 
to  both,  when  they  run  away,  and  a  band  of  fairies,  gnomes  and 
spirits  enter,  dance  round  the  knight,  pinch  him,  and  scare  him 
almost  out  of  his  wits,  though  he  retains  sufficient  presence  qj 
mind  to  complain  of  one  fairy  who  is  unreasonably  Welsh.  Finally 
they  declare  the  jest  to  Sir  John,  and  make  fine  sport  of  him. 
Falstalf  regretfully  confesses. 

'  I  do  begin  to  perceive  that  I  am  made  an  ass." 

There  is  no  ill-feeling  over  the  matter,  however,  and  Mrs. 
Page,  who  is  perhaps  a  little  sorry  for  Sir  John,  or  even  has  more 
sympathy  for  him  than  she  would  like  to  admit,  invites  him  to  go 
home  with  them  all. 

"  Good  husband,  let  us  every  one  go  home, 
And  laugh  this  sport  o'er  by  a  country  fire, 
Sir  John  and  all." 

It  is  a  generous,  good-natured  finish  to  an  amusing  quarrel. 

So  much  for  this  Merry   Wives  of  Windsor  as  far  as  it  is 
characters         concerned  with  Falstalf.  This  is,  of  course,  a  second  intrigue,  which 
furnishes  certain  further  humours,  and  an  agreeable  enough  pair  of 
lovers. 

Mrs.  Page's  young  daughter  Anne  is  adored  by  three  very 
different  lovers.  Fenton  a  young  gentleman  of  the  Court,  Slender, 
cousin  to  Justice  Shallow,  and  Dr.  Gaius,  a  French  Physician. 

Fenton,  the  handsome  romantic  young  man  of  the  piece,  one 
who  has  kept  company  with  the  wild  prince  in  his  unregenerate 
days,  and  who  speaks  blank  verse,  is  predestined  to  be  the 
winner,  as  the  Host,  a  cheery,  bluff  old  wag,  and  a  very  keen 
sportsman,  clearly  sees. 

u  What  say  you  to  young  Master  Fenton  ?  He  capers,  he 
dances,  he  has  eyes  of  youth,  he  writes  verses,  he  speaks  holiday, 
he  smells  April  and  May :  he  will  carry't,  he  will  carry't ;  'tis  in  his 
buttons ;  he  will  carry't." 

And  he  does  carry't !  Anne  Page  loves  him,  and  the  pair  of 
them  outwit  the  devices  of  her^parents  in  a  game  of  cross-purposes 
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in  Windsor  Park.     They  run  away  together,  and  the  Host  helps 
them  to  a  priest. 

Slender  is  a  weak,  timid  youth,  as  much  in  love  with  Anne 
Page  as  his  watery  disposition  permits  him  to  feel  the  noble  passion. 
Being  urged  to  it  by  the  disgusted  Shallow,  who  still  has  a  drop  or 
two  of  warm  red  blood  in  his  old  veins,  he  protests  that  he  will  do 
anything  "  in  reason."  Soon  the  pretty  girl  strikes  a  pale  spark 
from  him,  and,  mildly  ecstatic,  he  wanders  about  the  stage,  blissfully 
murmuring  "  0  sweet  Anne  Page  !  "  He  is  proud  of  his  position 
in  Gloucestershire,  and  promises  Anne  great  future  honour,  though 
"  I  keep  but  three  men  and  a  boy  yet,  till  my  mother  be  dead."  He 
is,  moreover,  horribly  afraid  of  Anne,  who  gives  her  opinion  of  him 
very  frankly. 

"  Good  mother,  do  not  marry  me  to  yond  fool." 

Slender  is  an  absurd  thing  of  patches  and  shreds  of  gentility. 
He  is  an  utter  nothing :  a  mere  breath  would  blow  him  away  and 
dissipate  him  into  thin  air. 

More  low  humours  are  afforded  by  the  diversions  of  Dr.  Caius, 
hot-headed  and  choleric,  who  bullies  Mrs.  Quickly  and  beats  his 
boy,  by  the  tearful,  lyric  vein  of  Sir  High  Evans,  the  Welsh  priest, 
by  their  wonderful  and  more  or  less  laughable  distortion  of  the 
English  language,  and  by  their  duel,  Wherein  both  tread  delicately 
and  with  exceeding  fear  in  spite  of  robustious  threatenings.  1  heir 
hearts  are  mighty,  their  skins  are  whole,  and  burnt  sack  is  the 
issue. 


The  play  is,  it  seems  to  me,  in  intention  little  more  th,.n  a  farce, 
put  together  to  create  laughter,  and  it  is  indeed  vastly  entertaining. 
As  usual,  however,  the  irrepressible  genius  of  Shakespeare 
raises  this  mere  imbroglio  of  comic  incident  into  a  veritable  comedy 
of  manners.  There  is  an  almost  unparalleled  wealth  of  charac- 
terization in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  and  there  is  hardly  one 
pf  the  numerous  persons  who  crowd  tbe  bustling  scene  but  is 
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vividly  painted  to  the  life.  We  recognise,  with  delight  such  old 
friends  as  Justice  Shallow,  and  Falstaff  with  his  dogs  of  war,  Pistol 
and  Nym-  •  Yet  the  shadow  of  ridicule  has  obscured  Falstaff' s 
shining  wit  and  he  has  fallen  far  indeed  to  become  the  butt,  and 
the  repentant  butt,  of  sham  fairies,  and  to  furnish  the  sport  of  a 
whole  country-side. 

With  even  more  unalloyed  pleasure,  therefore,  we  proceed  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  such  hearty  people  as  the  two  merry 
wives,  sweet  plain-spoken  Anne  Page,  and  the  jovial  host,  and  of 
that  unique  phenomenon,  son  Slender  with  his  book  of  Songs  and 
Sonnets. 

Shakespeare  gives  us  in  this  comedy  a  sparkling  picture  of 
English  middle-class  people  and  of  country  life,  with  glimpses  here 
and  there  of  Windsor,  Frogmore,  and  the  Thames,  of  Datchet  Mead 
in  Whiting-time,  and  Bucklersbury,  redolent  of  sweet  herbs  and 
flowers.  Under  the  battlements  of  Windsor  Castle  of  ancient  and 
high  tradition,  he  shows  us  Windsor  town  and  the  people  there  in 
in  the  holiday  time  of  sport ;  honest,  simple,  cheerful  folk  with 
their  ready  English  laugh. 


We  turn  with  an  effort  from  the  picture  of  Falstaff  in  these 

Falstaff  im-       cheery  surroundings  to  the  painful  last  scene  which  closes  his 

penitent  fantastic    career.     He  would  seem,  alas,  by  no  means   to  have 

amended   his    conversation  during  his  banishment,  and  to  have 

scorned,   a  devout  priest  of^est  and  Laughter,  ignoble  recusancy. 

In  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  we  hear  Shallow,  on  his  way 

to  "  make  a  star-chamber  matter  of  it/'  rating  Falstaff  for  having 

beaten    his    men,    killed  his  deer    and  broken    open    his    lodge. 

Falstaff  complains  merely  that  the  indictment  is  not  complete,  and 

asks  with  zest :     "  But  not  kissed  your  keeper'  daughter  ?  " 

During  this  aggressive  incursion  inlo  Gloucestershire,  more- 
over, Slender  had  been  taken  captive  by  Sir  John's  cheerful  army, 
had  been,  for  once  in  his  life,  gloriously  drunk,  and  had  his  pocket 
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skilfully  picked ;  while  Falstaff  himself  had  given  the  coup  de  grace, 
breaking  his  head.  Towards  the  same  time,  u.oreover,  a  certain 
Mistress  Bridget  lost  the  handle  of  her  fan,  of  the  proceeds  where- 
of Falstaff  received  fifteen  pence.  All  this,  together  with  Faistaff  's 
nefarious  projects  at  Windsor,  denoted  a  mind  far  away  from  the 
desirable  state  of  godliness  which  King  Henry  had  recommended. 
Therefore  Henry  still  witheld  his  patronage,  and  in  Henry  the 
Fifth  we  learn  how,  later  on,  even  Falstaff 's  indomitable  courage 
is  failing  him  in  the  end.  Hig 

The  King  has  set  forth  for  France,  about  to  fight  the  Battle 
of  Azincourt  and  to  win  undying  fame.  Pistol  has  married  Mrs. 
Quickly  and  they  keep  the  old  tavern,  the  Boars  ''ead.  There 
Falstaff  lies  in  extremity.  "  The  king  hath  killed  his  heart,  "  says 
Mrs.  Quickly.  8Ah!  poor  heart!  he  is  so  shaked  of  a  burning 
quotidian  tertian  that  it  is  most  lamentable  to  behold :  and  there  is 
a  grave  doubt  among  his  followers  whether  after  all  "the  king  is  a 
good  king,"  Presently  we  hear  of  the  end,  and  the  Hostess  describes 
his  death  with  painful  realism,  while  Pistol  refuses  even  the 
consolation  of  his  wife's  company  to  Staines,  to  bring  him  on  his 
way  to  France.  We  are  but  little  comforted  to  know  that  "A"  made 
a  finer  end  and  went  away  an  it  had  been  any  christom  child,  a' 
parted  even  just  between  twelve  and  one,  even  at  the  turning  o'  the 
tide."  Our  imagination  revolts  at  the  picture  of  the  gallant  knight 
playing  childishly  with  flowers  and  fumbling  feebly  with  the  sheets; 
and  we  cannot  bear  to  think  of  the  icy  hand  of  grim  Death  casting 
a  mortal  chill  upon  those  robust  limbs,  freezing  the  blood  in  the 
veins  wherein  the  warm  blood  of  life  once  leaped  and  pulsed  in 
generous  flow,  and  stilling  in  eternal  silence  that  genial  voice  once 
overflowing  with  such  rich,  sparkling  wit  and  good-humoured 
joviality. 

"  Sure  he's  not  in  hell,  he's  in  Arthur's  bosom. " 
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Sir  John  Falstaff  is  fat,  very  fat,  ("two  yards  about,"  as  Pistol 
tells  him,)  yet  he  is  al  the  bottom  a  heroic  figure.  He  is  a  rogue,  a 
considerable  thief;  and  yet  lie  is  a  knight  and  chevalier.  He  haunts 
low  places,  he  has  a  Gargantuan  thirst  which  can  only  be  pacified 
by  immense  draughts  of  ale  and  sack,  his  morals  are  Rabelaisian 
and  his  conscience  paralyzed ;  and  yet  he  is  altogether  admirable 
and  lovable.  How  may  such  an  outrageous  paradox  be  txplicable? 

The  critic  Taine,  comparing  the  characters  of  Shakespeare  with 
those  of  Racine  and  Gorneille,  asks  himself  a  question,  a  which 
hero  or  heroine  of  these  authors  would  I  resurrect,  if  I  had  the 
power?"  u  Not  Hamlet,"  he  answers,  "he  would  give  me  the  spleen. 
Not  Othello  ;  he  would  frighten  me  out  of  my  wits.  Not  Miranda ; 
she  would  bore  me  horribly.  Ten  times  rather  Monime,  the 
delightful  mild  heroine  of  Racine.  She  would  talk  to  me  sensibly 
and  pleasantly,  would  behave  convenablement,  and  would  be  an 
agreeable  friend." 

Thus  chooses  Taine,  a  true  Frenchman. 

Let  us  put  the  same  question  to  any  Englishman  of  a  cheerful, 
companionable  sort.  "  Whom  would  you  most  like  to  meet,  of  all 
the  strange  world  of  heroes,  heroines  and  villains  in  the  theatre 
of  Shakespeare  ? "  There  would  pass  before  his  eyes  a  long 
procession  of  men  and  women,  of  all  climes  and  ages,  living  afresh 
upon  the  stage.  He  would  see  melancholy  Hamlet  with  wreathed 
arms  pass  slowly  along ;  Beatrice,  my  Lady  Disdain,  run  laughing 
past;  the  lovely  Perdita  walk  in  maiden  meditation;  and  fantastic 
Malvolio  strut  in  contemplative  dignity,  with  his  visions  of  bliss 
upon  him ;  he  would  dream  of  romantic  young  Romeo,  with  all  the 
fire  of  Italy  in  his  eyes,  gazing  up  to  the  balcony  of  heaven  whence 
his  Juliet  shall  shortly  dawn  upon  him  again.  He  would  fain  look 
upon  the  sun-kissed  beauty  of  Cleopatra,  for  love  of  whom  Antony 
counted  the  world  well  lost.  Renedick,  he  would  remember, 
would  be  a  very  cheerful  fellow  to  spend  an  hour  with. 

And  then  the  magnificent  round  figure  of  Falstaff  would  rise  in 
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a  cloud  of  tobacco-smoke  and  a  clatter  of  tankards  before  his  eyes, 
the  very  prince  of  good  fellows. 

He  would  reflect  that  all  these  splendid  figures  of  tragic  or 
romantic  heroes  and  heroines  are  highly-strung,  in  a  state  of 
continual  mental  exaltation.  Romeo  would  for  ever  speak  blank 
verse,  Hamlet  for  ever  talk  the  gloomy  philosophy  which  his 
desperate  woes  had  taught  him.  The  beautiful  Egyptian  Queen, 
Cleopatra  the  dark-browed,  would  be  a  very  uncomfortable  person 
to  have  about  the  house.  Even  that  delightful  witty  pair,  Benedick 
and  Beatrice,  are  made  for  each  other,  not  for  the  humbler  folk  of 
ordinary  life. 

"  All  these",  the  favoured  qne  would  say,  "  I  admire  and  love, 
but  at  a  distance.  Let  them  stay  upon  the  stage,  in  their  quaint 
costumes  of  olden  time.  Let  King  Lear,  though  I  fain  would  tell 
him  Cordelia  is  faithful,  for  ever  rave  in  the  stage  tempest ;  let  the 
gay  laugh  of  Rosalind  and  Beatrice  ring  out  merrily  in  the  stage 
sunshine ;  Hamlet  the  Dane  make  poetic  soliloquies  in  his  inky 
cloak;  Romeo  and  Juliet  for  ever  love  in  the  stage  moon-light; 
and  let  me  laugh  and  weep  wilh  them  from  the  safe  refuge  of  a 
stall  in  the  orchestra,  for  they  are  beings  of  blighter  mould 
than  I. 

But    for  Falstaff,— let  him  descend  from  the  stage,  let  me     paistaffius 
shake  his  hand,  let  him  come  out  with  me  into  the  world  of  n:.en.      redivivus, 
I  would  delight  in  hearing  his  loud  voice  and  robustious  laugh, 
and  I  would  listen  to  the  scintillations  of  that  unique  wit,  playing 
upon    a    new  and  strange  world.     I  would  show  him  that  London 
which  once  he  loved  so  well,   and,  pacing  step  to  step  with  his 
rolling  gait,  watch  each  humorous  quiver  of  his  lips,  each  twinkle 
of  his  merry  eyes,  as  a  fresh  object  of  witty  comment  caught  his 
roving  attention. 

He  would  marvel  greatly  at  many  things,   and  I  would  soon 
fall  a  willing  butt  to  his  cheerful  jibes ;  but  hastening  past  the  new 
city  of  hurrying,  bustling  trade,  Falstaff  would  soon  be  at  home  in    * 
such  a    tavern   as  he  once  knew,  with  a  tankard  of  ale  before  him> 
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tobacco  by  his  side,  and  a  few  merry  fellows  round  about  him, 
ready  to  drink  in  the  jovial  store  of  philosophy  falling  from  his 
wise  old  lips.  There  Falstaff  would  be  at  his  best,  and  Falstaff  at 
his  best  is  a  companion  whom  the  gods  might  envy.  Let  Falstaff 
come  to  life  again  ;  no  shadowy  ghost,  but  a  man  among  men." 

Sneh  would  be  the  inevitable  choice,  and  such  is  also  the  only 
explanation  of  the  love  we  have  for  this  glorious  but  disreputable 
old  knight. 

Never  has  notable  hero  been  so  villainously  misjudged  as 
Falstaff  has  been,  mainly  by  foreign  critics.  Nothing  is  more 
easy  than  to  pass  a  blindly  formal  moral  judgment  upon  such  a 
blithe  offender.  We  refuse,  like  Pal  staff  himself,  to  be  bewildered 
by  such  illusive  ethical  considerations.  Out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
knight  we  confound  the  stern,  squinting  moralist. 

"Dost  thou  hear,  Hal,"  says  Falstaff,  in  a  pathetic  appeal 
which  should  move  the  most  hard-hearted,  "  thou  knowest  in  the 
state  of  innocency  Adam  fell,  and  what  should  poor  Jack  Falstaft 
do  in  the  days  of  villainy  ?  Thou  seest  I  have  more  flesh  than 
another  man,  and  therefore  more  frailty !  " 

And  again  he  utters  words  which  breathe  the  whole  depth 
and  breadth  of  Shakespeare's  human  sympathy.  "  If  sack  and 
sugar  be  a  fault,  God  keep  the  wicked  :  if  to  be  old  and  merry  be  a 
sin,  then  many  an  old  host  that  I  know  is  damned." 

Falstaff  disarms  all  criticism. 

There  are  humbler  critics,  sinners  like  himself,  whose  very 
faults  helped  them  to  think  of  Falstaff  lovingly ;  and  we  mightily 
approve  and  repeat  the  honest  cry  of  that  scamp  Bardolph; 

"  Would  I  were  with  him,  wheresoe'er  he  is,  either  in  heaven 
or  in  hell ! " 
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